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CHAPTER XLIIL. 
A VOICE FROM THE DEAD. 


HE group around the coffin were so utterly bewildered that for a 
few moments no one spoke. Lord Seagrove was the first to 
break the silence. 

“Great Heavens!” he exclaimed in a voice in which disappoint- 
ment, indignation, and even terror were mingled. ‘ What does it all 
mean? Is the whole story a lie?” 

He was shaking in every limb, from excess of feeling. They all 
dreaded the effect on a man of his years. Bates and Burnham 
moved to his side. 

“‘T was afraid you had been too sanguine,” said the latter. “It is 
impossible to tell what their motive may have been. We must try 
and sift it.” 

The movement of Lord Burnham had let the light of the solitary 
candle fall on a part of the corpse where his shadow had fallen 
before. The light revealed a folded paper. 

** What is this?” said Bates, who was nearest to it, taking it up. 

Lord Seagrove started and stepped eagerly forward. 

“Tet me see,” he said. “It may throw some light on the 
mystery.” 

Bates handed him the paper. Lord Seagrove with a shaking hand 
held it to the light. It proved to be a piece of parchment, folded, 
and stained with age. 

“Had we not better close the coffin ?” said Burnham. 

His father signified his assent, but quickly raised his hand to stay 
them. 

““My poor darling!” he murmured. “ How little I thought I 
should thus see you again!” 
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He turned away. His grief was greater than he could bear. He 
leaned his face upon his son’s shoulder, and a sound like a low sob 
came from him. At length he recovered himself. 

““We must see what this is before we close the coffin,” he said, 
handing the parchment to his son. 

Meanwhile, the undertaker and the Vicar had replaced the lid, but 
made no attempt to fasten it. 

‘Tt must be read now at once,” said Lord Seagrove. “It may be 
of great importance ; but in heaven’s name, how did it get there ?” 

“Fane may have placed it there the night he entered her room,” 
said his son, as he opened the parchment. “Yes. It is signed with 
his name.” 

“Read it. What does he say?” Lord Seagrove exclaimed im- 
patiently. 

Burnham looked at his father with his usual caution. “ It may 
be of an absolutely private nature,” he said. 

** All here are in the secret,” his father answered. ‘“ We cannot 
close the coffin until it is read. You will all solemnly promise never 
to reveal anything you may hear to-night,” he said looking round. 

There was a murmur of assent. Lord Burnham seemed satisfied. 
He held the parchment to the light, and read as follows: 


“ Oct! 29, 186-. 

“If this coffin should ever be opened, the presence of the corpse 
of my beloved wife may appear a contradiction of the statement I left 
in writing with my daughter concerning the circumstances connected 
with her mother’s supposed death, and her resuscitation by me. 
That statement will have revealed the fact that she became my wife 
and lived with me through many happy years. When at length God 
thought fit to take her, it occurred to me that I ought no longer to 
allow the fiction of an empty coffin to remain in the family vault 
where it had been placed, and, moreover, as I had, as it were, stolen 
her from her own people, I resolved that if it were possible I would 
restore her remains, so that they might rest with those of her 
ancestors. 

“Throughout my life I have seldom been thwarted in any scheme 
upon which I had set my mind, no matter how daring it might be, 
and I made up my mind to carry out the resolve I have named. 
Things seemed to lend themselves to the accomplishment of my 
scheme in a wonderful way. In the first place, it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world to the people in the place where she died 
that I should wish to take her to England for her remains to rest 
among those of her relatives in her native place; and, once in 
England, there was of course no difficulty in bringing her into this 
neighbourhood. In order that I may not compromise some who 
may be still alive, and who assisted me in carrying out my plan, I 
cannot go into the details of the re-interment in the family vault. 
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Suffice it that by means of bribes and entreaties I obtained access to 
the vault at night, and with the assistance of only one other, 
removed the former contents of the coffin, and placed therein all that 
was mortal of my beloved wife. 

**By this act I hope I have to some extent atoned for the 
deception I practised towards her friends. If this should ever come 
into their hands, they will perhaps be the more ready to forgive me, 
especially as at this solemn time, and in this sacred manner | 
distinctly declare that I was innocent of the charge that was made 
against me ; a charge which blighted my own life, and saddened that 
of my beloved wife. I have nothing further to add, except to say 
that although I never for a moment regretted the step I took, I am 
glad to have made all the atonement in my power for the deception. 

“REGINALD FANE.” 


** One other point I had almost forgotten to mention. It will be 
found on examination that the bolt of the lock on the door of the 
vault does not shoot into the socket, but merely goes against the iron. 
The door fits, however, so tightly in the door-jamb, that it requires 
some force to open it, and anyone not knowing this would fancy it 
was locked. The railings of the enclosure are easily surmounted by 
means of a ledge in the wall of the church. This explanation will 
compromise no one, but it is one that I feel I ought to make. It is, 
however, of no great consequence as the niches are hermetically 
sealed. 

"a 


Lord Burnham finished reading. Again there was a dead silence, 
broken at last by the father. 

“‘Then it is true after all,” he said in a low tone. ‘“ There can be 
no doubt about it.” 

“It seems so,” said the Vicar. “ Whatever we may think of him, 
he was a marvellous man. If his energies had been applied in the 
right direction, he would have made his mark.” 

Lord Seagrove looked round. “Let what has passed to-night be 
confined to our own bosoms,” he said. ‘‘It is too sacred a subject 
to be mentioned elsewhere. God’s ways are indeed inscrutable.” 

Lord Burnham motioned to the undertaker to refasten the coffin. 
The others looked on in silence. Before long the lid was fastened, 
and the coffin replaced in the niche. Lord Seagrove turned to the 
Vicar. 

“You will see that all is secured,” he said. “This has been 
almost more than I can bear. I must leave you now.” 

“Tet me beg of you not to stay. I will see that all is 
made right.” 

“ Well then, good-night,” said Lord Seagrove, shaking hands with 
him warmly. “I don’t know how to thank you for your kind 
assistance. Will you come with us?” he added, turning to Bates, 
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“ Thank you, I will stay to see the end. I hope you will be none 
the worse for this. It has been a great trial to you, but at least it has 
settled your doubts.” 

“It has indeed. From this time I shall look upon Vera as my 
own child.” 

Lord Burnham gave his arm to his father, and they went their 
way up the steps to the churchyard. A few minutes later they were 
in the carriage and driving towards the Hall. 

“T have had some wonderful experiences in my life, but never 
anything like this,” said Lord Seagrove. ‘It seems like some strange 
dream. I can hardly realise now that I am awake.” 

** And yet it is a very actual experience,” said his son, “‘and one 
that must inevitably lead to important results. I trust to Heaven it 
has not tried you too much.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
OLD BROWN. 


Earty the next morning the Vicar called at the sexton’s cottage. 
The sexton, Brown by name, was at work in his garden. He dropped 
his spade when he saw the Vicar at the gate, and came forward 

“Good morning, Brown,” said the Vicar. “Is your father about? 
I want to see him particularly.” 

‘Yes, sir, he’s down. He’s setting by the fire. We're obliged to 
keep a fire for him, though the weather is so hot. There ain’t much 
natural warmth in the body at eighty-eight, as you may say.” 

“ Kighty-eight, is he? A great age, truly—a great age.” 

“Yes, sir, and his faculties all about him still, as you may say.” 

“Yes, it’s wonderful indeed. Now, I suppose he can remember 
things years and years ago.” 

“ Lor’ bless you, sir, why the furder you go back the better he 
seems to remember. It’s like reading a book to hear him talk. Why, 
he can remember the battle of Waterloo.” 

“ Ah, wonderful—wonderful, indeed.” 

“He was sexton for fifty year straight away. A wonderful long 
time to be sexton of one parish, sir. I should be afraid to say how 
many hundred graves he’s a-digged with his own hand. Why, he 
remembers the body-snatchers well. Many and many a grim story 
he’s told me about them.” 

“ Ah, those were strange times. It seems marvellous in these days 
that a set of men should have been able to actually steal bodies from 
graves, and yet escape detection ; but there is no doubt they did.” 

“T reckon they didn’t think so much of it in they days, sir. I 
should like to catch ’em at it now though. Things is different 
nowadays,” 
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“ They are, indeed. Well, can I see your father?” 

“ Certainly, sir, I'll tell the old man you're come. Step in a 
moment, sir.” 

He led the way to the cottage, and showed the Vicar into a room 
which was used as a parlour. He placed a chair for him and then 
went to the kitchen to inform his father that the Vicar wished 
to see him. 

Old Brown was a sturdy Cornishman, who had married into a 
family in the neighbourhood of Kirkfield more than half a century 
ago. ‘The cottage he lived in had been left to his wife by her father, 
and they had come to live there just as the post of sexton had become 
vacant. Brown had applied for and obtained the situation, and had 
filled it until his seventieth year, when he resigned it to his son on 
the occasion of the advent of the new Vicar. 

The old man had not seen much of the present Vicar. The former 
incumbent had been elevated to a deanery, and Brown had taken his 
departure as a personal affront, as he considered the post of Vicar of 
Kirkfield about the highest ecclesiastical office in the land, and the 
office of sexton about the second. He did not, moreover, look upon 
the new Vicar with favour, considering him little less than an interloper. 
When, therefore, his son informed him that the Vicar wished to see 
him, he looked up in surprise and said, with the Cornish accent which 
he had never wholly lost : 

“What do ’ee want wi’ I?” 

“I suppose he will explain that himself,” answered the son. 
‘Shall I ask him to come in?” 

“Es sure. He do knaw I can’t very well come to he.” 

The Vicar came in. 

**Good morning, Mr. Brown,” he said. ‘ How are you feeling 
this morning ?” 

‘* Brave, thanky, sur. I be main well in health, thank the Lord, 
but the rheumatics trouble me, or I wouldn’t have asked ’ee to come 
in here. ’Tis a rough place for the likes 0’ you, sur. Plaze to take 
a cheer.” 

The Vicar seated himself, and the old man put away his pipe. 

“‘T want to ask you a few questions, Brown,” said the Vicar. “I 
suppose you can recollect things that happened twenty years ago as 
well as if they happened to-day ?” 

** Yes—and years an’ years afore that, sur. I can go back to the 
time of the body-snatchers. Pretty times they was, too. Lord-a- 
mussy; nice games I remember, to be sure!” 

“Well, it’s something very like that I want to ask you about.” 

The old man looked up quickly. It was a look of uneasiness, but 
he remained silent. 

“You know the Seagroves’ family vault, of course?” said the 
Vicar. 

The look of uneasiness increased. 
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** Course I do, sir,” the old man replied. 
“Did you happen to know there was something amiss with the 

lock of the door?” 

“Well, sur, as you put the question to me, I did.” 

“Then I will come to the point at once. A very strange thing 
has happened in connection with that vault. It must have been in 
your time. Do you know anything about it?” 

The old man looked positively alarmed. 

“‘T promised never to say nothing about it. I promised faithful. 
I beant agoing to say nothing. Lord-a-mussy me; after all these 
years, too!” 

“Now look here, Brown,” said the Vicar. ‘“‘ There is no harm 
whatever in telling what you know. No harm will come to you. 
We know that a coffin has been changed ”—the old man started —“ and 
we know the person that changed it must have had some help. He 
is dead ; so we can learn nothing from him.” 

The old man brightened up. 

“ Dead, is he?” he said quickly. 

“Yes, but even if he were not, what he did was not an evil action. 
It was one to be commended, and whoever helped him was not to 
blame. Now, tell me plainly, was it you?” 

“Lord bless us!” said the old man. “To think it should ’a 
come out after all these years. Well, there’s never no underhand 
action, as you may say, that don’t come out some time or other.” 

** Well, you know what I mean. We want to get proof positive 
that the coffin, or rather the corpse, was changed. It will be worth 
your while to speak the truth.” 

“And I sha’n’t come to no harm?” 

“‘ Not in the least. In fact, you’re likely to be rewarded, if what 
we think is true.” 

** Well then, sir, if so be as he be dead, I’m in a manner freed 
from my promise never to say nothing about it; so I'll tell ’ee how 
it was. I’d been sexton more nor thirty year. I'd digged so many 
graves, and put such a fine passel o’ people under ground, that I quite 
come to look upon ’em all as my own fambly like. I got so used to 
the churchyard that I liked being in it better than out. I used to 
set and watch the graves and say to myself: ‘Oh, my pretty ones,’ I 
sez, meaning the ones underground you see, sir. ‘Ah, my pretty 
ones,’ I sez, ‘there yew be a-laying as comfortable as you’re a mind 
to; put to bed by me, my beauties. And how sound you do sleep, 
to be sure.’ Well, sur, sometimes I’d take a turn through the yard 
afore going to bed, and smoke my pipe and think a bit.” 

“Well, but about the vault?” said the Vicar who was growing 
impatient. 

“T’m a-coming to that, sir. One night I was taking a turn as 
usual when I passed the Seagrove vault, or rather the railings of un, 
and just then a coorious thing happened. A rabbit that was 
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a-nibbling behind a tombstone bolted away a-most from my very feet, 
and ran through the railings and down the steps leading to the vault. 
Thinks I, my fine feller, I can nab you there, so I clims over the 
railings by the church wall, and goes down the steps. ‘There was 
just light enough from the moon to see him a-squeezing hisself into 
the corner by the door ; so I makes a dash forward to catch hold of 
‘en, but my foot catched in something, and I comes bang agin the 
door of the vault with a rousing crack. Away goes the rabbit up the 
steps, but I didn’t mind that, for the door had bust right open, and 
there stood I staring straight into the blackness. Aw, my day! 
thought I. This is a queer Start, sure “nough. Well, I goes home 
and fetches a match and a bit of candle, and down I goes into the 
vault and struck a light. Of course I know’d it all pretty middling, 
having bin in there at the time of the funerals; but it was a queer 
start to be there all alone in the dead of night. Well, then I 
examines the door and I found out what I’d never know’d afore, that 
the bolt of the lock didn’t shoot into the socket.” 

“Ah!” said the Vicar; “that’s what we’ve found out.” 

“ Well,” continued the old man, “it was of no graat consequence, 
as the door fitted so tight that anybody would ha’ thought it locked 
‘cept they blundered their heads against it like I did. Besides that, 
I thought, all these here lords and ladies are all sealed up in their 
niches quite comfortable like, and they that’s in can’t get out, and 
they that’s out don’t want to get in, as the saying is; so whatever do 
it matter? Well then, a queer fancy come over me. Instead of 
walking about the yard, now and again I took my pipe and goes 
down into the vault at night, and lights my bit of candle and sticks 
it on waun of the trestles that’s theer in its own grease, and sets down 
on the other and smokes my pipe for a hour or so. Pretty fancies I 
had too. ‘Ah, my fine lords and ladies, and dukes and markisses,’ 
I used to say to myself, ‘there you be for ever and for ever and for 
ever, boxed up like a maggot in a nut, and here be I, stretching 
my legs out and smoking my pipe quite comfortable like. You 
was a grand lot in your time, but which has got the best of it 
now ?’ sez I.” 

“Well, it was a strange taste,” said the Vicar. ‘ But come to the 
point, Brown.” 

“I be a-coming to it, sur, if you'll ’scuse me. Well, one night I 
was a setting there thinking this all over as usual, when I hears a 
noise outside—somebody coming down the steps. For a minute, if 
you believe me, sir, I felt quite scared like; I thought it was the Evil 
One hisself come to take me away for setting there at my ease 
smoking my pipe. ‘The door warn’t quite shut, so I reckon he’d ’a 
seen the light, for the door was pushed open, and a man appeared— 
a gentleman he was. I could see that in a minute. 

“**What be you a-doing here?’ he axed me quite stern like. 
“TI put down my pipe and stood up, feeling quite foolish; then I 
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said all of a suddent—for I was a mind not to be put in the wrong, 
‘ What be you a-doing here ?’ 

“¢T’m one of the family,’ he sez, ‘and I’ve a right to be here; but 
your coming here and smoking your pipe is desekeration,’ he sez. 

“Well, I felt main foolish, you may be sure, and I begged his 
pardon and told him I’d clear out, but that he must do the same, for 
I warn’t a-going to let him have it all his own way. ‘Then he sez: 

*** Stop a bit, my man,’ he sez, ‘it’s curious you should be here, 
for you may be of great help to me,’ he sez. 

“Then he up and told me a thing that a’most made my hair stand 
on end—for he said there was a coffin in the vault with nothing in it 
but logs of wood that they’d buried, thinking the corpse was in it. 
Well, when he said that my blood froze, for I made sure he was a 
madman escaped from the ’sylum. I thought I’d try and humour 
him a bit, and I said: 

“** You don’t really mean it, sir?’ I said. 

***T do,’ said he; ‘what I say is gospel truth, and moreover the 
coffin is in here,’ he sez, going up to one of the niches; and he read 
out the name—Lady Vera Colborne. ‘They thought she was dead,’ 
he sez, ‘but she wurn’t. She was took away by her lover, and he 
closed up the coffin and they put it in here thinking she was in it.’ 

“* Well then, sir, I thought him madder than ever, but all at once 
he turned round. 

*** Look here,’ he said, and he put a five pound note in my hand 
(and then I thought him still madder)—‘look here; here’s five 
pounds for you, and if you do what I tell you and never say a word 
there’s two more of ’em for you.’ 

“Well then, I was beginning to think that he wurn’t so mad 
after all. 

“‘ «What is it you want me to do?’ I asked. 

“He stopped a minute, then he said: ‘Can I trust you ?’ 

*** You can, sir,’ I said, for I was afraid of my life he’d go to the 
family and say he’d catched me smoking in the vault at night; and I 
know’d it was as much as my place was worth if he did. 

“* Then,’ said he, ‘ the lady is dead now. She was my wife. I’ve 
got her body near at hand. I want to bring it here at night, and put 
her in where she ought to rest, God bless her!’ 

“He was crying now and seemed to me quite sane enough, though 
it was such a queer start. Well, the long and short of it was that he 
brought the poor lady’s body to the churchyard in a boat the next 
night and landed it just where the river runs by the churchyard wall. 
He had two men with him. There was nobody about—there never 
was in them days. It’s my belief they was afraid of ghosts. So we 
carried it up easy, for the coffin was very light, a mere shell, as you may 
say. I had brought a crowbar, and we soon had the bricks down and 
took out the other coffin andjopened it, and there, sure enough, was the 
logs rolled up in a sort of horse-cloth! Well, then I knowed of course 
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that he was no more mad than I was. We took out the logs and put 
the poor lady’s body into the coffin and screwed it down. He was in 
a terrible way—for a long time he wouldn’t let us wall her up, but I 
told him it would soon be getting daylight. One of the men had 
brought a trowel and some mortar and we soon had all made snug. 
Then he shook hands with me and made me swear I would never 
betray him, but as I didn’t know his name, how could 1? Then he 
gave me the two five pun notes he promised and said he didn’t know 
how to thank me enough, that it was Providence had sent me to the 
vault that night; but he made me promise never to smoke there 
agin, and I never did.” 

The old man paused and wiped his forehead, for even the remem- 
brance of the scene affected him. 

“Well, Brown,” said the Vicar, “it; is a most extraordinary 
narrative. I am sure you will be none the worse for having told the 
truth, but you may have to repeat it to Lord Seagrove.” 

** Bless my heart alive, sir! Why to he?” 

“* Because it is he who wanted to know the truth. Lady Vera was 
his sister, and I am sure he will be heartily obliged to you for what 
you did.” 

“But won’t it do if you tell him ?” 

“TI don’t know. He may want your deposition, but we will see. 
At any rate you may be sure no harm will come of it. Well, I must 
be going now. Good morning. Bless me, what a queer world it is.” 

The Vicar departed, and old Brown resumed his pipe in an improved 
frame of mind. ‘The secret that had weighed on his mind for years, 
was confessed at last, and he felt that he should die happier in 
consequence. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
IN AUSTRALIA AGAIN, 


“THis is very extraordinary,” said Hugh Chetwode looking up from 
the newspaper he was reading just after breakfast one morning. 

“What is, dear?” asked Grace, who sat opposite him reading 
some letters. 

* Listen to this!” said Hugh. 

*** Among the passengers who landed from the Xazkoura yesterday, 
is Viscount Burnham, son of the Earl of Seagrove. His lordship has 
taken this sea voyage on account of his health. He will probably 
spend some time in the Colony so as to avoid the English winter.’” 

‘Just fancy!” said Grace. ‘‘ How I should like to see him again. 
He was always very kind to me. He must be very bad to have to 
take a long voyage. Shall you call on him?” 

Hugh was in a dilemma. 
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“‘T don’t know,” he answered, “ I never cared very much for him.” 

* But you know him?” 

“Very slightly. We met at a friend’s house at Brighton one 
winter. He was coaching some amateurs for theatricals. He did 
not impress me very favourably.” 

“Oh, he is rather nice when you come to know him. He had not 
too high an opinion of women, certainly; but that was the fault of 
the women, probably.” 

“You are not very complimentary to your sex.” 

“Well, at any rate I speak from experience. It is quite horrid the 
way some girls throw themselves at men’s heads. Oh, I’ve no patience 
with them.” 

“* But there are exceptions.” 

“Why, certainly,” said Grace, dropping into her old American 
twang, which she generally did when she was in good spirits. ‘ My 
dear little friend Vera Fane was one. She was as straight as they 
make them. But, good gracious! I dare say Colborne—Burnham, 
I mean, could give me some information about her. Oh, I do wish 
you would go and see him, and ask him here.” 

“Do you wish it very much ?” answered Hugh, who seldom denied 
her anything. 

“IT doindeed. I would give I don’t know what to get some news of 
her. Besides, as you know him it would be rather ungracious not to call 
on him, if he is going to make a long stay here. You would be sure 
to meet at the club or somewhere. I wonder if he knows we are here.” 

Hugh felt himself in a dilemma. He would far rather not have 
renewed his acquaintance with the Viscount. If he did he would 
have to make a confidant of him, and secure his silence on certain 
topics, otherwise his wife might hear things that he wished to keep 
from her. It was the sole aim of his life now to make her happy; 
not only to make up for what he had made her suffer, but also on 
account of his promise to Vera. Grace was anything but strong. Any 
shock, any knowledge of Hugh’s relations with Vera, might have a 
serious effect on her. 

However, if he refused to call on Lord Burnham it might excite 
suspicion. Grace would be sure to press for reasons, and it would be 
difficult to avoid the truth. 

“Well, if you have set your heart on it, I will do so,” he said. 
“You generally get your own way, don’t you?” he added, rising and 
putting his arm round her. ‘Come, it is such a lovely morning that 
you must take a turn with me before I go city-ward.” 

This conversation took place at the villa Hugh had taken a few 
miles out of Sydney. It was on the shores of the lovely harbour. 
From the lawn in front of the house the exquisite blue of the sea 
stretched away for miles towards the Heads, which lay in a softened 
haze in the distance. On either side a wealth of tropical vegetation 
shut in the lawn, while beyond, splendid Norfolk Island pines and 
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soaring eucalypti rose majestically against the red and grey of the 
rocks which bordered the inlet, in the luxuriantly-wooded curves in 
which the house was situated. 

Hugh called at the club when he went into town. He found 
that Lord Burnham had taken up his abode there, as he had come 
with plenty of introductions. Hugh sent his card up to his room 
and waited in the smoking-room. 

In a few minutes Burnham came in. There was considerable 
awkwardness in the meeting of course, but a meeting of Englishmen 
on foreign soil generally subdues any animosities that may exist 
between them. 

Lord Burnham put out his hand, which Hugh did not decline 
this time. 

“*T am very pleased to welcome you to our colony,” he said. 

“It is good of you to look me up,” answered Burnham. “I 
hope that any little differences that may have arisen are at an end. 
Things are greatly changed since I saw you last. I heard of your 
marriage from your sister before I left England. You must pardon 
my saying I was astonished; but I think I shall astonish you still 
more.” 

“In what way?” asked Hugh. 

“You have not heard the news about Vera—about Miss Fane, I 
mean ?” 

Hugh winced at the mention of the Christian name which seemed 
to fall so glibly from Burnham’s tongue. 

“No, I have had no particular news,” he answered. “I hear very 
seldom from home.” 

“You will be astonished to hear that Vera proves to be a cousin 
of mine—a first cousin.” 

**A cousin of yours?” gasped Hugh in utter bewilderment. 

“You may well be astonished—we all were. It is a most 
marvellous story. As it is a long one, suppose we have a cigar and 
smoke while we talk. May I offer you anything ?” 

“No, thanks ; it is too early,” said Hugh. “Try one of these,” 
he said, offering his cigar case. 

“Thanks. Here’s a convenient seat where we sha’n’t be over- 
heard. It is a wonderful story, I can assure you.” 

And then, to Hugh’s utter amazement, he told him all that had 
passed with regard to Vera. The interview with the General—the 
paper left by Colonel Fane—the scene in the vault. 

“Why, it is almost impossible to credit it,” said Hugh when the 
narrative came to an end. “It is a story for a novel.” 

**A novel never has anything half as wonderful. Novels are not 
in it with real life,” said Burnham. “ But now,” he continued, “you 
must excuse my referring to it, but your marriage is equally inexplicable 
to me. You distinctly stated that Vera had promised to marry you; 
I cannot believe that you threw her over.” 
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“You may put it the other way—she threw me over. But, forgive 
me, I cannot go into that; it is a very painful story. All I dare tell 
you is that we mutually agreed to part, and that Grace Carlyon was 
an old flame of mine.” 

‘Grace Carlyon!” exclaimed Burnham, utterly amazed in his turn. 

“Yes. Did you not know? Did not my sister tell you, or,” he 
added, “ your cousin?” 

“Your sister did not mention the name—she merely said you were 
married. As to my cousin, I thought the subject might be too 
painful to her, so I never referred to it. But how much I should 
like to see Grace—I beg your pardon, I mean Mrs. Chetwode— 
again!” 

“Of course you will. I hope you will make use of my house in 
any way you like.” 

All his animosity vanished at the thought of this man’s near 
relationship to Vera. A near relative of one so dear must, to some 
extent, be endeared to him. He went on: 

“T must ask you, however, before you come, not to make any 
reference to the past. My wife is, I am sorry to say, very very 
delicate ; and there is so much that is painful connected with her 
immediate past, and even with your cousin, that I will ask you to be 
good enough to make no reference to it. You will, of course, tell her 
of this wonderful discovery and of her present whereabouts. By the 
way, you have not told me where she is?” 

“She is at Seagrove Hall—probably for the winter. You know 
she is going to marry Mr. Bates?” 

“Yes, I have heard so,” answered Hugh, with a shrinking of heart 
which he strove in vain to conceal. 

Burnham noticed his expression, and came to his own conclusions. 

“He has not married for love,” he thought; “but under all 
circumstances it is as well as it is.” 

Hugh’s worldly affairs were prospering beyond all his calculations, 
so that there was not much need to devote his time to business. He 
suggested that he should drive Burnham out to lunch. The latter, 
having nothing to do but to amuse himself in the best way he could, 
consented. 

The squabbles of life are really very absurd. How often it happens 
that the person with whom we are at dire enmity, through some 
strange change in events, becomes at once our bosom friend. Offences 
are forgotten, insults blotted out. In spite of this we go on quarrel- 
ling, and shall do to the end of time, forgetting that “ the greatest gift 
of all is charity.” 

Grace was enthusiastic in her greeting. She had never particularly 
cared for Lord Burnham, but this meeting on foreign soil after so long 
a separation, touched her. She could hardly control her impatience 
sufficiently to get through the formal greetings before inquiring 
for Vera, 
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“ Have you heard of her? Do you know anything about her?” 
she asked at the first opportunity. 

“Don’t fall down dead when I tell you,” answered Burnham. 
“ We have found out that she is my first cousin.” 

“What !” exclaimed Grace in utter amazement. 

‘It is perfectly true. It is a long story and I have told it once 
already this morning. I-can’t go through it again just yet. I want 
to hear about yourself. It is amazing meeting you again in this way.” 

So they plunged into mutual questions and answers which lasted 
all through luncheon and well into the afternoon. And the marvel- 
lous story was told again, and Grace listened with eyes of wonder. 

‘I always thought she was something remarkable,” she said, drawing 
a long breath, “‘ but this is too extraordinary. Do tell me all about 
her. There are such heaps and heaps I wantto know. Why did she 
run away from Dublin? Where did she go? What has she been 
doing ever since? I believe you had something to do with her 
running away from Dublin. Confess now,” she added maliciously. 

Lord Burnham felt in a dilemma, the eyes of both his host and 
hostess were upon him. As usual, however, he rose to the occasion. 

“‘T believe there was some secret trouble that drove her away,” he 
said, “something we none of us knew anything about. She was 
hiding herself in London for some time. Then Mr. Bates, a friend 
of ours, accidentally met her, and she became governess to his sister’s 
child. They live near us. That is how I met her again, and then 
this discovery was made.” 

* And now, of course, you will marry her,” said impulsive Grace. 
“Cousins do marry, you know. What a nice arrangement it would 
be! Fancy her ‘my lady.’ Well, she deserves a title, I am sure, if 
anyone does.” 

*‘T am afraid she is already appropriated. Mr. Bates, who found 
her, means to carry her off. They are to be married early next year.” 

“And what is he? Tell me all about him.” 

“Oh, he is very well known indeed in the scientific world. He 
lives near us, and has any amount of money.” 

“ But is he nice?” 

“Well, as to that, he is a very good sort, but he is a good deal 
older than Vera.” 

* How much?” 

“ Twenty years, I should say.” 

“Twenty years! Good heavens! But does she love him?” 

“ There you put a question to me that I must beg to decline 
answering. The female heart is a mystery I fail to fathom.” 

So the conversation ran on, and there was so much to say and do 
that it was at last arranged that Burnham’s traps were to be sent 
for, and he was to take up his abode at Hugh’s house, at least for 
the present. 

“You are not looking well by any means,” said Grace, “ although 
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you do say you are better for the voyage. We shall look after you 
far better here than they will at the club, so I shall take no denial. 
Goodness gracious me, why, we might get up some amateur theatri- 
cals for some charity. How we should astonish the natives. It would 
be fine.” 

Poor Grace! If she could have only foreseen ! 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
MAN PROPOSES. 


CHRISTMAS was approaching—that time of such rejoicing to the 
young, of such sad memories to the old. Preparations for it were 
going on at Halton. Little Frank had been promised a Christmas 
tree, and Vera was to come from Seagrove Hall to superintend it. 
This was a part of the arrangement Frank had insisted on. 

They had secured a young graduate from Cambridge to look after 
his education, and when Frank found that his new tutor was able and 
willing to initiate him into various athletic exercises as well as into 
the mysteries of Latin, he became reconciled to the change. The 
frost had settled down on the country with some severity. The 
woods, all bare and leafless, were transformed into veritable trees of 
silver which looked like the work of enchantment. The ponds, and 
even reaches of the river, were frozen hard, and Frank was tasting the 
first delights of skating, than which there is nothing more enjoyable 
to the young mind. 

Vera had quite settled down at the Hall. Her presence was the 
greatest possible comfort to Lord Seagrove and his wife, especially now 
they had lost their only remaining son. She had only gone there for 
a few weeks, but after Lord Burnham’s departure his father vowed he 
could not spare her. She felt, too, no matter how kind Bates and his 
sister had been, that this was her proper home, especially considering 
her present relations with Bates. She knew that she could not much 
longer delay answering the question he had asked about the day of 
the wedding. She had promised to do so before the end of the year, 
and that time was rapidly approaching. 

Lord Burnham had arrived in Sydney in November. For the sake 
of his health he had taken passage by a line touching at the Cape. 
They had heard from him from Teneriffe and Cape Town, and just 
before Christmas a letter reached the Hall from Sydney. Lady 
Seagrove read it in her room and brought it down with her to the 
breakfast-table. 

“A long letter from Burnham,” she said to her husband. ‘“ They 
have had quite fine weather from the Cape, and he is much better for 
the voyage. I am so thankful.” 

“ That’s good news, indeed,” said Lord Seagrove. 
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* And by the way, Vera, there’s some news that will interest you,” 
Lady Seagrove continued. “He has fallen in with some old friends 
of yours. But you had better read the letter.” 

Vera well knew who the friends must be. She had hoped that 
Burnham would not have encountered them. It would only lead to 
a re-awakening of sad thoughts ; although at the same time there was 
the inward craving for news of Hugh which she strove in vain to 
conquer. 

‘“‘T will read it when my uncle has done with it,” she answered. 
She felt that she must be alone or she should betray herself. She 
passed the letter across to Lord Seagrove, who adjusted his glasses for 
a quiet perusal. 

When he had finished Vera rose. 

“T will take it with me if you don’t mind,” she said. “I have 
several little things to do now, and should like to read it at my 
leisure.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” answered Lord Seagrove. “It is very 
cheering news. ‘These new friends seem most kind to him. He is 
staying with them. I do hope this voyage will set him right.” 

Vera hurried from the room taking the letter with her. When she 
reached her own little sanctum she drew a chair to the fire and 
opened the letter. 

The first part was chiefly descriptive of the voyage. ‘The sort of 
weather they had passed through and some remarks on the passengers. 
She skimmed hastily over this until she came to this passage. 

“‘T had not been here twenty-four hours when an old acquaintance 
of mine called on me, Mr. Chetwode, a brother of the Mrs. Lindsay 
you have heard me speak of. He is one of the lucky colonists, and 
has a charming place a few miles from Sydney, from which place, in fact, 
I am now writing, as he insisted on my taking up my abode with them 
for a time. Oddly enough, he married a girl I used to know in- 
timately, a Miss Carlyon, a very charming woman who is nursing me 
like a sister, though she wants nursing herself more than I do. Their 
place is a sort of heaven upon earth, and I never saw two people 
happier. She is devoted to him and he to her. He seems to 
anticipate her every wish. In this case certainly marriage is not a 
failure. It seems that she is obliged to live in a warm climate as 
well as myself. We compare notes as to our respective ailments. 
Chetwode himself is as strong as a horse. His chief anxiety seems to 
be about his wife. I believe if anything happened to her it would 
half kill him. By the way, Vera used to know her very well indeed. 
She will be interested in all this. She knew Chetwode also. I have 
told them all about the wonderful discovery, and they both send 
warmest congratulations to Vera. Give my love to her also.” 

Light words enough, truly, and written apparently in the kindest 
spirit, but with what a sickening of the heart Vera read them! Then 
followed bitter anger with herself for her own selfish feelings. Ought 
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she not to rejoice that poor Grace was happy after all her trials? And 
as for Hugh, if he had really learned to love her again, ought she not 
to rejoice at that also? She had laid down his course for him, and 
he had followed it, and yet she was still railing at fate. The present 
state of things was intolerable. She would end it by accepting Bates 
at once, and she would get him to take her away where at least she 
would be spared the torture of this constant reopening of her 
wound. 

Christmas came and went. The tree was an enormous success, 
Bates liked to do everything on a big scale, and the tree was 
absolutely laden with pretty things which conveyed unmixed joy to 
the young people who assembled in considerable numbers from the 
surrounding district. 

Vera came over from the Hall, and it was arranged that she was to 
remain for a few days at Halton. She had not wavered in her 
resolve. The morning before her departure she sought an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Bates alone. They were in the dining-room 
after breakfast. Mrs. Meredith was not down, and Franky had gone 
out to skate. 

“You know I made you a promise?” she said. ‘Some time ago, 
I mean.” 

“T am not likely to forget it, dearest. If you had not referred to 
it, I should have asked you before you left.” 

“T am afraid I have been a great trouble to you in many ways,” 
she said, “ but I will not be so any longer. If you still wish it to be 
soon, it shall be. Do you really want it to be on Valentine’s day ?” 
she added, looking up with a smile. 

“How can you ask me? It seems to me that it is impossible to 
realise the happiness of having you for my very own. Shall it be 
that day?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thank you a thousand times. You do not know how happy you 
have made me.” 

She put her arm through his. 

* And I want you to do something forme. I want you to take me 
away from England. To stay away a long time. I want to forget 
all the associations with the painful past and be really happy.” 

“We will do anything you like. I dare say my sister can make 
herself happy here for a time, and she might join us after. Certainly 
I want you all to myself at first.” 

* And you will love me very much, and never regret making such 
a troublesome person your wife?” 

“ Trust me.” 

“ And now,” said Vera, “will you take me home yourself? It is 
a shame to drag you from your work, but I want you to go with me, 
In fact I am beginning to feel entirely dependent on you.” 

“ That is as it should be. What time will you start?” 
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* As soon as you can go. I promised to go yesterday, you know; 
but Franky made such a to-do.” 

“Well, say in half an hour. I have one or two letters to finish 
for the early post. Will you be ready in half an hour—or, say, an 
hour?” 

“That will do quite well.” 

“God bless you, darling, for making me so happy!” said Bates, 
kissing her. “I believe there is a joyful life before you yet.” 

He left the room. Vera sat a moment thinking. The servant 
came in with the London papers which had just arrived. Vera took 
the Zimes and began languidly glancing over the contents. 


Five minutes later Bates re-entered the room. As his eyes fell on 
Vera he stood for a moment as if paralysed, then uttered a suppressed 
cry. Vera was lying white and motionless on the floor, with the 
newspaper she hac been reading thrown from her. 

The cry brought the servant in immediately. He flew off to 
inform Mrs. Meredith, whilst Bates raised Vera’s head and tried te 
bring her back to consciousness. 

Within a minute or two Mrs. Meredith was in the room. Some 
smelling-salts were obtained, and some wine poured between her lips. 
In a few minutes she revived, but there was a scared and troubled 
look in her face. 

“Take me upstairs,” she said faintly. 

Bates lifted her in his arms and carried her without any difficulty. 
He was sorely perplexed, but forbore to ask any questions. At 
the door of Vera’s room her maid met her, and Bates resigned her 
to the care of his sister and the maid. Then he went back to the 
dining-room. 

The newspaper was still on the floor. He picked it up and ran 
his eye over the first page. In the announcements of deaths he came 
on the following : 

“Nov. 2oth.—At Sydney, New South Wales, suddenly, Grace, the 
beloved wife of Hugh Chetwode, Esq.” 

Bates stood for a moment as one turned to stone. Then he went 
towards the door. 

“The fools!” he said as he mounted the stairs. ‘‘Why could 
they not have written first? It was enough to kill her. What could 
Burnham be about? What a complication this world is! Will 
things never go straight ?” 

He tapped at the door of Vera’s room. Mrs. Meredith opened it. 
He beckoned to her to come out on the landing, which she did, 
closing the door after her. 

“‘ How is she now?” asked Bates. 

“She seems better, but has not spoken a word. She appears 
quite dazed.” 

“T have found out the cause. For Heaven’s sake, don’t ask her 
VOL. LXVL 2U 
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what it is! I will tell you by-and-by. We cannot, of course, let 
her go now. I will ride over to Seagrove and tell them. It is better 
for me to be out of the way just at present for many reasons.” 

Within half an hour he was at the Hall. The servant said Lord 
Seagrove was in his room, and Bates went to him at once. He 
looked up as Bates entered. 

“Have you brought Vera?” he said, without waiting to say good 
morning. 

““No; she is not well enough to come.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Lord Seagrove. ‘And there have been letters 
for her here two days. Burnham sends bad news. Chetwode’s wife 
has died suddenly—acute pneumonia. Vera’s letters probably contain 
the same news—they are from Sydney. I did not like to send them 
on; I thought they would upset her.” 

“She knows; she saw it in the paper. It is that which prevented 
her coming. It is no matter; she must have known sooner or 
later. Well, I will not stop now. You will not expect her for a day 
or two.” 

“‘ Not till she is better, certainly.” 

Bates rode slowly back. He was trying to solve the knottiest 
problem that had ever presented itself in all his calculations. His 
face was white and drawn, and his lips moved convulsively. When 
he was half way to Halton he turned his horse into the road leading 
to Kirkfield, and went straight to the post-office. 

““Tt is more than a month since she died,” he said. ‘ Providence 
has stepped in to prevent my making a fool of myself.” Then he 
sent off the following telegram to Australia: 


“To Hugh Chetwode, Sydney.—Come to England instantly. 
** BATES,” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
AN ARRIVAL. 


Some days elapsed before they were able to move Vera. There was 
no bodily ailment that they could discover, but all the life seemed to 
have died out of her. She had never at any time been given to 
hilarity, but now all approach to cheerfulness had quite vanished. 

Lord Seagrove was greatly concerned. He took an opportunity of 
talking to Bates, who paid daily visits to the Hall. 

“What does it mean?” he said. “She cannot have been so 
devoted to her friend as to break down in this way. There must be 
something more in it than we can see.” 

“You must remember that it came upon her as a great shock,” 
answered Bates. ‘“‘ However, I will have a talk with her by-and-by. 
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It is as well not to say anything just at present. I daresay she will 
rally after a bit.” 

‘My advice is for you to marry her as soon as possible and get 
her away,” said Lord Seagrove. ‘We shall miss her sadly ; but 
Burnham will, I hope, be coming back in the spring, and of course 
we must make up our minds to do without her some time or other.” 

“Not altogether without her, I hope,” answered Bates. ‘‘ We shall 
be near you, and she can see you almost daily.” 

“Ves, that is a great comfort,” said Lord Seagrove. 

There had been a further letter from Burnham, written about a 
week after the death of poor Grace. She had taken a chill on an 
excursion across the harbour. Severe inflammation followed, and in 
her weak state of health she had no strength to fight against it, and 
had succumbed in four days. Chetwode was inconsolable, Burn- 
ham wrote, and proposed taking a trip up-country with him to 
divert his thoughts. There was no mention of coming home; in 
fact, the trip they contemplated would probably extend over a month 
or more. 

Bates atrived at the Hall rather earlier than usual one morning. 
It was towards the end of January, and the day seemed like one 
dropped from the realms of summer; the air was so soft, the sun so 
bright, and the early crocuses were just beginning to peep above the 
ground. He found Vera on the terrace looking quite bright. 

He passed his arm round her and walked with her along the 
terrace ; then they went along a path which led out into the park and 
so on to some magnificent beeches which stretched their moss-clad 
arms far up into the blue ether, and threw a perfect network of 
shadows on to the path. 

“‘T want to ask you a question,” said Vera, when they had got well 
away from the house. “It has been in my mind a long time, but I 
have not had the heart to speak about it; I have been feeling so 
wretchedly ill.” 

“What is it, dearest?” answered Bates. “If it is anything 
painful, don’t speak about it now. I can wait. I have any amount 
of patience where you are concerned, you know. I only want you to 
be happy.” 

“IT know that, but that is no reason why I should make you 
unhappy.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“It seems odd for me to ask the question. I think after all I 
must be a very forward young woman,” she added smiling, “ but why 
is it that you never now refer to our marriage? Valentine’s Day is 
not far off, you know.” 

Bates was silent for a few moments; then he said apparently with 
an effort : 

“IT thought perhaps, in view of recent events, you might wish it 
deferred.” 
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Vera answered him quickly. 

“Oh, no—no,” she said. “I could not be so changeable. 
Besides, don’t you remember that I wanted you to take me away? 
I want you to do so now—more than ever.” 

Bates was silent again. Vera turned and looked at him in some 
surprise. 

“Why, I really do believe you are ceasing to care for me,” 
she said. 

“Do you?” answered Bates quietly. ‘What shall I do or say to 
convince you you are wrong ?” 

“Then you are putting me in a very awkward position,” said she. 
“Why, don’t you see that I am almost asking you to marryme? To 
think that it should ever come to this!” she added smiling. “It is 
too bad of you.” 

“T am glad, at any rate, that you are so much better that you 
can afford to banter me,” said Bates. “It is the best sign I have 
seen for weeks. We shall have the roses back in your cheeks before 
long.” 

“You are evading the question again, sir, and I will not have 
evasion. Oh, it is too bad of you! You actually drive me to ask 
the question. Do you wish me to marry you on Valentine’s Day? 
There, now it is out.” 

“IT wish it very much indeed. More than you can have the least 
idea of ; but I have not said a word because you have been so ill and 
—because I thought you might wish to change your mind.” 

“If I thought you could be unkind, I should call this unkind,” 
said Vera. “You know I do not wish to change my mind. How 
could I? How could I think for a moment of doing anything that 
would make you unhappy ?—you who have been everything to me.” 

** My darling, you make me love you better than ever,” said Bates. 
“Well, we will not talk any more of a change of plans. It shall be 
settled for Valentine’s Day as we arranged, unless ———” 

“Unless what ?” 

“Unless the skies fall—which is not very likely, considering their 
present appearance. How heavenly blue they are, and what a 
heavenly thing it is to be walking with you again, and seeing you so 
much better. Oh, there are sunny days in life after all.” 

A few days later Bates suddenly announced that he was called to 
London on business, and that he should be away for three or four 
days. He went over to say good-bye to Vera. He found her still 
cheerful but looking very pale. 

* You will not be long away, will you ?” said she. 

“Not longer than I can possibly help. I have several things to 
attend to, but I shall get back before the end of the week. Did you 
speak to your uncle about what I wished you to?” 

“Yes,” said Vera, blushing slightly. ‘He quite agrees with us. 
It will be as quiet as possible. Only immediate friends will be asked. 
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I shall be married in my travelling dress, and there will be no fuss 
whatever.” 

“That is all right then,” answered Bates. He spoke quietly, but 
there was a curious twitching of the lips which spoke of some inward 
struggle. 

He held her in his arms a long time as if it were impossible to part 
with her for even so brief a period without a struggle. Then he 
pressed a kiss upon her lips, even more fervently than was his wont. 
“God bless you, dearest,” he said. ‘‘ It is very hard to part with you.” 

** But you will be back soon.” 

“Yes, I shall be back soon. Good-bye.” 

The next moment he was gone. Vera took up the piece of work 
she was engaged on, but her eyes were filled with tears, 

“How he loves me!” she sighed. “Oh, if I could only return it 
as he deserves !” 

Bates went straight to London and wrote from there to announce 
his arrival. ‘Then he went to a shipping office in Cockspur Street, 
and made some inquiries, the result of which was that he took the 
mail train to Plymouth the same night. 

Bates had received a telegram in answer to his own more than a 

month ago. “Coming by Ovizada,” it briefly said. These ocean 
leviathans are now so regular that their arrival may be calculated to 
within a few hours, so on reaching Plymouth in the early morning, 
sates arranged for a boatman to give him notice when the Orizada 
was in sight. ‘The summons came soon after breakfast, and within a 
quarter of an hour of the arrival of the steamer in the Sound Bates 
stepped on board. 

He had hardly crossed the gangway when he was met by Hugh, 
who grasped him warmly by the hand. 

“T thought it possible you might be here,” he said. “You may 
imagine the state of anxiety lamin. I have arranged to land here, 
so I will only put one question. Is she well?” 

** Yes, thank God, she is!” 

Hugh’s luggage was soon in the boat and very shortly after they 
were seated in a private room at the Royal Hotel. 

‘Of course I am utterly at a loss to know why you telegraphed for 
me,” said Hugh. “I knew it must be something of the utmost 
importance for you to take such a step. I therefore came.” 

“ Let me put a few questions to you before I tell you my motive,” 
said Bates. ‘Letters came from Lord Burnham announcing his 
arrival, and stating that he had met with you. In fact that he was 
staying with you. He dwelt particularly on your devotion to your 
wife, and mentioned that you were so happy together. Then in a 
later letter, one in which he told us of your sad loss, he said you were 
quite inconsolable.” 

“I did feelit very deeply. She was’such a tender-hearted, affection- 
ate wife, I could not do otherwise.” 
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Vera, loving Vera ail the time.” 


shall love anyone else.” 


“You thought that?” 


in the way. A dishonourable thing.” 
“Then why did you come ?” 


of the news of your wife’s death was very great. 
alarmed about her. That is past now.” 
“Then why have you sent for me?” 


“Excuse me, but I don’t quite see my way. 


ness is dependent on it.” 
“T confess I don’t see it in that light. 
coming home?” 
“No.” 
“ And yet you say you wish me to see her?” 
“Yes.” 


strong reason.” 
“Which will be explained when you see her.” 


with you.” 
“T am willing to take it.” 


“ But—forgive me—lI had been given to understand that you had 
married her from a sense of duty ; that you did it at the suggestion of 
“That is true. I was deeply attached to Grace. I felt that I had 
treated her badly, and I wished to make amends ; but—you must 
forgive my saying it—I never loved anyone but Vera, and I never 


“And yet you had no intention of coming home to claim her ?” 

“How could I? I knew she was about to marry you. 
she would not give you up after having pledged herself. 
assure you I turned this all over in my mind and I felt that I should 
only come home to bitterness and disappointment.” 


“ How could it be otherwise? I knew she would be firm. 
also that no man who could marry Vera would be likely to voluntarily 
resign her. It would have been a mean thing for me to have stood 


“Your telegram was imperative. I fancied all sorts of thing—that 
she was ill, perhaps dying—what could I think? I have suffered 
tortures on the way home. And you say she is well.” 

“I say she is fairly well, though she has been very ill. 
We were seriously 


“Because I want you to see her. Because I know that you are 
the only doctor who can effect a permanent cure.” 
Burnham tells me 
you are to be married shortly. It will only excite the most painful 
feelings if I see her. In fact I could not bear it.” 

“ You may trust to my opinion in this. There are circumstances 


which make it imperative that youshould see her. Her future happi- 








Does she know I am 


“Well, I confess you are enigmatical, but you must have some 


Hugh looked at him curiously for a moment, and a strange thought 
crossed his mind ; then he muttered to himself: “ No, it is impossible.” 
“Well, I will consent,” he said; “ but the responsibility must rest 





** And where is she now, and when do you wish me to come ?” 
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“She is at Seagrove Hall. You can return with me there now if 
you will. Wecan reach Halton to-night and go over there to-morrow.” 
“T will put myself in your hands. I seem to have been the sport 
of fortune for a long time. Nothing ever appears to go right in this 
world.” 
** That is the common opinion,” said Bates, 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
AT LAST. 


THERE was a pleasant room at Seagrove Hall, somewhat apart from 
the rest, called the yellow drawing-room. It opened from the library 
on one side and to a conservatory on the other. Even at this time 
of year the conservatory was filled with the choicest blooms of 
camellias, chrysanthemums, and other winter flowers, forming a 
complete screen between the drawing-room and the glass doors 
leading to the garden. As the place was artificially heated the 
door between it and the drawing-room was frequently open even in 
winter, as the warmth and fragrance exhaled were suggestive of summer 
itself. 

When Bates arrived at the Hall the morning after his meeting 
with Hugh, he was told Miss Fane was in this room. Making some 
excuse to the servant, he said he would go to her presently by way 
of the conservatory. He then hastened back to where he had left 
Hugh in the garden among some shrubs. He well knew the sudden 
appearance of Hugh would have a disastrous effect if he came 
unannounced, and he had therefore to consider the best course to 
pursue. 

“T will take you into the conservatory,” he said. ‘‘ You can wait 
there until I give you some sign. I must prepare her first.” 

“‘For heaven’s sake, do not give her any shock! I almost feel it 
would have been better for me not to have come to-day—at least, not 
until you have told her I am here.” 

“You must make some allowance for me,” said Bates, who was 
looking very white. ‘You cannot surely think that the necessity I 
feel for your coming is causing me no pain. I must get it over, or 
I shall break down.” 

Hugh looked at him curiously. Again the thought crossed his 
mind, “‘ What did it all mean?” but he did not express it. 

* Arrange it as you like,” he said. “I will do as you wish; but 
it is a terrible ordeal.” 

They entered the conservatory as quietly as possible. Bates, with 
a trembling hand, motioned to Hugh where to take his stand. Then 


he passed on to the inner door, which was open. 


It seemed to Bates the supreme moment of his life. He had not 
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come to his present resolve without long and painful thought. All 
his intercourse with Vera rose up before him with terrible distinctness. 
He saw now how he had deceived himself; he saw that what he had 
hoped was love—and what had at times looked so like it—was but the 
affection born of gratitude and of her admiration of what she was 
pleased to call his goodness. The thousand and one nameless but 
unmistakable signs of love such as he felt for her were never seen. 
Vainly, and with a longing which seemed to eat his very heart away, 
he had watched for them day after day, hour after hour; and who 
but those who have experienced it know the utter desolation that 
follows the looking in vain for outward signs of love from one who 
is intensely dear? He could bear it no longer; he had been on the 
rack long enough, and the time was come to end it. 

He passed the door and entered the room. Vera was seated on 
a couch near the window, bending over some work. She looked up 
as he came in and uttered a little exclamation of pleasure. The next 
moment his arm was round her, and he led her to a seat. 

“You are back sooner than I had hoped,” she said. “I am so 
glad!” 

“What are you working on?” he asked, 

“Something I want to get finished before—before Valentine’s 
Day,” she answered, with a little break in the sentence. 

Bates was silent a moment; then he said: 

“Do you realise that it is within a fortnight of to-day ?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“And are you sure you are quite ready to carry out your promise 
on that day?” 

“Yes. Why should you doubt it?” she answered, putting her 
hand in his, 

“Because ””—and his words came very slowly—‘“ because I have 
heard to-day that young Chetwode has returned from Australia.” 

Vera stared at him as if stricken with a sudden terror. 

“Oh, no, no! It is not possible! Oh, why has he done so? I 
did not wish him to come; I never thought he would.” 

“He kas done so! In fact I have seen him. You must prepare 
yourself for a still greater surprise—he is here!” 

“Here? No, no; it is not possible!” 

“Tt is true.” 

“Oh, why has he come? It is wrong—cruel! I cannot see him ! 
I cannot, I tell you! Oh, why have you let him come?” 

“* Because, as I tell you, I thought you might wish to change your 
mind about—about Valentine’s Day,” he said, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion. 

“Oh, no, no! I wish it were here now; I wish the cruel suspense 
were over! I cannot leave you—I cannot!” 

“* My dearest,” said Bates, “I must be cruel to be kind. He is 
here, and you must see him! It is my wish.” 
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He made a slight movement with his hand, and Hugh came quietly 
in. Vera had risen from the couch. She gave one startled glance, 
and seemed to shrink back towards Bates, 

“Oh, why did you come?” she said piteously. “It is more than 
I can bear!” 

“T came because I was sent for,” Hugh answered. 

“Sent for?” 

“Ves, by him,” Hugh said, pointing to Bates. 

“Vou sent for him? You?” she exclaimed, turning to Bates in 
bewilderment. ‘Oh, why did you do so? Do you suppose I could 
leave you? Do you suppose I could give you up? Oh, no, no!” 

Bates put her gently from him, and placed his hands on each side 
of her face in his old familiar, loving fashion. 

“Do you think I have not seen your heart all through this?” he 
said. ‘‘Do you suppose I do not bless you for your loyalty to me 
through it all? It will be a sweet memory to me for life. But my 
only chance was in Grace’s recovery and in Hugh’s becoming very 
fond of her. Then in time you might have grown to love meas I 
wished. It was not to be.” 

He paused a moment, and then went on: 

“He has never wavered in his love for you, nor you in your love 
for him. I have learned this truth in time. Take her, Hugh, or I 
shall break down. As for me, I am going to the Cape to watch the 
transit of Venus. I shall be all right; don’t worry yourself about me. 
Here, take her, I tell you!” 

Hugh advanced, but Bates did not resign her yet. He looked at 
her with straining eyes as if he knew that he was looking at her in 
that fashion for the last time. ‘Then suddenly he released her and 
went with a quick step towards the door. When he reached it, he 
turned and, lifting his hands as a priest does in the benediction, he 
said : 

“May God bless and keep you both—always!” 

The next moment he was gone, and Vera fell upon Hugh’s breast, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 


Bates went back to his fossils and his telescope with greater avidity 
than ever, and he grew to believe more and more that, above all the 
turmoil of life, 


“ There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


THE END. 
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DOWNFALL. 
SONNET. 


O FRANCE! fair France! where hath thy greatness flown? 
Where lie the grace, the glory, and the flower ? 
Where are thy sceptred men? Where stands the throne? 
Where are thy Grands Seigneurs this bitter hour? 
Where are thy knights of old with spotless shield, 
Ready at need for honour’s sake to die? 
Where the strong hearts that glowed on battlefield ? 
Where all thy pride and all thy chivalry? 
Where is the Poet’s dream—the Minstrel’s song? 
All that hath made thee and would keep thee fair ?>— 
Lost! in the babel of a shameless throng! 
Hid in the anguish of a dumb despair! 


Alas! the sword once drawn for high behest 
Must now turn inward to thy stricken breast. 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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Now wing thee, dear soul, and receive her, Heaven. 
The earth, the air, and seas I know, and all 
The joys and horrors of their peace and wars, 
And now will see the gods’ state and the stars.” 
George Chapman—‘ Cesar and Pompey. 


“ 


[t is the strangeness, the wonder of the prospect opening beyond 

death that occupies some minds, to the exclusion almost of any 
sense of reluctance or fear. What discovery will burst on us when 
the door shall be opened, the veil rent, the curtain withdrawn? When 
the untravelled world, whose margin fades before us “ forever and 
forever as we move,” shows revealed at last, how will it appear to us ? 
When living hands unclasp from ours and we have crossed the 
boundary, then, as Whittier has it in his poem, “ What the traveller 
said at Sunset ”— 


“What waits me in the land of strangeness ? 
What face shall smile, what voice shall greet ? 
“What space shall awe, what brightness blind me? 
What thunder-roll of music stun? 
What vast processions sweep before me 
Of shapes unknown beneath the sun?” 


Poets of every degree and character have dwelt upon the marvel of 
that moment, the surprise of the last outgoing over the brink of life 
on that mysterious journey, which the Gaelic death-proverb calls “the 
journey of truth.” While those kneeling beside the newly-dead strive 
in vain to pierce through the cold wan glamour of death, and win to 
the heart of the secret which has just been solved for the one perhaps 
nearest and dearest to them, is there any answering desire on that 
loved one’s part to break the seal of silence ? 

Leigh Hunt pictures the parting spirit, half yearning over those it 
is quitting, meeting with fond return the kisses pressed on those 
unowning lips through which it has now ceased to breathe, yet exult- 
ing in its own escape :— 

“Colder I grow, and happier ; 
Warmness and sense are drawing to a point 
Ere they depart—myself quitting myself. 
The soul gathers its wings upon the edge 
Of the new world, yet how assuredly ! 
Oh, how in balm I change, actively will’d, 
Yet passive quite, and, feeling opposites, mingle 
In exquisitest peace! Those fleshly clothes, 
Which late I thought myself, lie more and more 
Apart from this warm, sweet, retreating me, 
Who am as a hand withdrawing from a glove.” 
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‘The passage of soul from body has been likened to the escape of a 
lark from a cage, of a captive from his chains. Donne compares it 
to the bursting of a shell and emerging of its winged occupant, to the 
discharge of a rusty piece and the flight of the bullet through the air. 
It is the casting of worn apparel, the dismantling of a dingy hut. 
Images, most of them, of rapture, of freedom, and of some “ sweet 
enlargement” dimly guessed at, inexpressible. 

Of the heroic strain befitting his character was Browning’s outlook, 
he who always greeted the unseen with a cheer, who held no dream 
of earthly happiness comparable to the glorious waking into heaven. 
The whole brunt of the battle was welcomed by him for the sake of 
the guerdon to follow :— 


“T was ever a fighter, so one fight more— 

The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! Let me taste the whole of it—fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old— 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold! 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave ”— 


Light breaks through the raging gloom and the poet’s prospect 
ends in a vision of satisfied human affection, and trust in God for 
what may yet be in store. 

The Emperor Adrian’s address to his parting soul is the text on 
which many have uttered the like imagined farewells. Whitman’s is 
perhaps the most joyous and buoyant of the numerous poems suggested 
—if it was suggested—by the old heathen’s wistful words of farewell : 

“ Joy, shipmate—joy ! 
(Pleased to my soul at death I cry.) 
Our life is closed, our life begins, 
The long, long anchorage we leave. 
The ship is clear at last—she leaps! 
She swiftly courses from the shore 
Joy, shipmate—joy !” 

The note of keen delight in this, and other like utterances of the 
grand old new-world poet is in happy contrast to the trembling 
apprehensive strain of Matthew Prior’s “ To his soul ”: 


“ Poor little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together? 
And dost thou prune thy trembling wing 
To take thy flight thou know’st not whither ? 


“Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
Lie all neglected, all forgot ; 
And, pensive, wavering, melancholy, 
Thou dread’st and hop’st thou know’st not what.” 
Or even to the subdued, half-affected raptures of Pope’s “ Dying 
Christian to His Soul,” that poem which once found its way into all our 
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hymn-books, and has now found its way out again. In which the 
“vital spark of heavenly flame” is apostrophised one moment, and 
“fond nature” the next, till, after “the pain, the bliss of dying” 
have been expatiated on through two stanzas, while angels whisper 
their “ sister-spirit” to come away, the dying Christian bids his soul 
tell him, “can this be death?” But even as he asks the question : 


“The world recedes—it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring— 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave, where is thy victory? 
O Death, where is thy sting?” 


Boswell, whose thoughts were always attracted toward the mystery 
of the life beyond, in an essay in the “ London Magazine,” tells the 
story of an old Scotch laird who, when about to die, gave utterance 
to the quaintly-forcible remark, “I am half fleyt (¢.e., afraid), and 
half new-fangled.” “There must in a mind of any vivacity,” 
comments Boswell, “be a mixture of fear and curiosity ; and it is 
strange that curiosity upon that occasion is not stronger, considering 
what amazing scenes of novelty are about to open.” 

The idea of strangeness, of utter novelty in the anticipation of the 
great change is perhaps most strikingly conveyed by Norris, in ‘The 
Prospect ” : 


“What a strange moment will that be, 
My soul—how full of curiosity— 

When, wing’d and ready for thy eternal flight 
On th’ utmost edges of thy tottering clay, 
Hovering and wishing longer stay, 

Thou shalt advance and have Eternity in sight! 
When just about to try that unknown sea, 

What a strange moment will that be!” 


He pursues his outlook yet further into what Whitman calls the 
‘superb vistas of death ”: 


“But yet how much more strange that state 
When, loosen’d from th’ embrace of this close mate, 
Thou shalt at once be plunged in liberty, 
And move as free and active as a ray 
Shot from the lucid spring of day! 
Thou who just now wast clogged with dull mortality, 
How wilt thou bear the mighty change—how know 
Whether thou’rt then the same or no? 


“Then to strange mansions of the air, 
And stranger company must thou repair. 

What a new sense of things will then appear! 
The world thou by degrees wast taught to know, 
Which lessened thy surprise below ; 

But knowledge all at once will overflow thee there. 
That world, as the first man did this, thou'lt see, 
Ripe-grown, in full maturity.” 
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Dr. Johnson, who spoke so seldom and so reluctantly on everything 
connected with the future state, and who, like Lamb, shrank from the 
thought of strangeness, was once beguiled by Boswell into the 
expression of an opinion at direct variance with this of the mystically 
imaginative rector of Bemerton. “Sir,” quoth the homely old 
doctor, “I do not imagine that all things will be made clear to us 
immediately after death, but that the ways of Providence will be 
explained to us very gradually.” 

“Gently, so have good men taught,” muses the American poet, 
Bryant, moved by the same natural desire to bridge the way betwixt 
the seen and the unseen,— 


“Gently and without grief the old shall glide 
Into the new ; the eternal flow of things, 
Like a bright river of the fields of Heaven, 
Shall journey onward in perpetual peace.” 


He imagines the spirits of the happy dead lingering contentedly 
about the “ dear familiar scene ” of their former abode, in a patient, 
peaceful communion with nature, awaiting the final consummation of 
their bliss, 

Lowell tells of a fine old American gentleman with whose 
adventurous spirit this somewhat monotonous prospect of Bryant 
would not have fallen in. Confessing, in his ninetieth year, that he 
had “no desire to die,” he yet expressed an almost juvenile curiosity 
about the other world, giving as a reason for his eagerness, “I have 
never been to Europe, you know.” 

In a certain churchyard in Scotland is a stone bearing, after the 
name of him who lies beneath, the legend, “Started for Paradise ” 
at such a date, suggesting the image of one setting out with joyous 
anticipation on a journey, staff in hand, knapsack on back, full of 
happy visions of the place he was bound for. 

It was on the night before his execution that Sir Walter Raleigh 
beguiled his sad hours with thoughts of the spirit-journey awaiting 
him in his wonderful poem, “ The Pilgrimage.” He is in haste to 
be gone: 

“Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of truth to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy—immortal diet— 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage ; 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage. 
Blood must be my body’s balmer— 
No other balm will there be given— 
While my soul, like a true palmer, 
Travelleth toward the land of Heaven.” 


The scenes of beauty rising on his vision, as he passes on, 


* Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the crystal fountains,” 
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carry with them so fresh and vivid a charm that it might be said, in 
Donne’s words, no one 


“ E’er rigg’d a soul for Heaven’s discovery, 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their stakes with him in joy to share.” 


Of all the speculations as to the manner of our entrance into the 
other world perhaps the most common is that of its comparison 
to a birth. In D. G. Rossetti’s extraordinarily graphic poem, ‘“‘ My 
Sister’s Sleep,” when “ Margaret’s” slumber passes into death, the 
watchers kneel and pray: 


“ Christ’s blessing on the newly born.” 


“ Birth,” says Sir Edwin Arnold, “ gave to each of us much ; death 
may give very much more in the way of subtler senses.” Such as, he 
suggests, the discerning of new colours. A fancy which would have 
delighted the colour-loving Amelia Opie, the painter’s wife, who, writing 
of the prisms she kept in her room that their rainbow-tints might be 
reflected in every direction, wonders whether “ the mansions in heaven 
will be draped in such brightness.” 

The analogy between birth and death was dear to the older poets. 
It is through the gates of death, says Joseph Beaumont that 


“Our dying life doth pass, to be 
Born in a surer birth of immortality.” 


The philosopher of Cherbury, Edward Lord Herbert, pursues the 
thought to a very pleasing conclusion. Having come to the exercise 
of speech, he records, one of his first inquiries was (as it is with so 
many little ones), “‘ How he came into this world?” ‘ Upon which,” 
he proceeds, “when I came to riper years, I made this observation, 
which afterwards a little comforted me, that as I found myself in 
possession of this life, without knowing anything of the pangs and 
throes my mother suffered, when yet doubtless they did not less press 
and afflict me than her, so I hope my soul shall pass to a better life 
than this without being sensible of the anguish and pains my body 
shall feel in death. For, as I believe then I shall be transmitted to 
a more happy estate by God’s great grace, I am confident I shall no 
more know how I came out of this world, than how I came into it.” 

Even thus does the “ Little Pilgrim ” of Mrs. Oliphant’s story wake 
to find herself in a soft green place, and wonders how she got there, 
not knowing she is dead, till brightly congratulated on the fact of 
having “ got it over” by one whom she recognises as having preceded 
her on the great journey. Another, told of by the same pleasant 
chronicler of things unseen, becoming suddenly aware of the fair 
strange land into which she seems to have been cast headlong, thinks 
whether this may not be some new experiment of her doctor, and is 
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startled to find that she has passed beyond the reach of doctors 
altogether, even while fain in the same breath to acknowledge that 
she certainly does “ feel much better.” 

It was an aged Scot, as he lay dying, who, to his minister’s inquiry 
as to how he felt, made answer: “ Very weel, sir, very weel, but just 
a wee confused wi’ the flittin’.” The dying priest Labadie declared : 
“Death is merely ascending from a lower and narrower chamber to 
one higher and holier.” 


“One moment here, the next she trod 
The viewless mansion of her God,” 


wrote Newman in a poem on the death of his mother. ‘“ What would 
we give now,” exclaimed the old divine, Dr. Sherlock, “‘ for the least 
glimpse of that invisible world which the first step we take out of 
these bodies will present us with!” 

Hans Andersen’s conception of the great disclosure of death is 
worthy of his daring yet simple fancy. The wilder the method, the 
more wonderful the change, the more would it recommend itself 
to him. ‘ Death,” says the Danish romancist, “is an electric shock, 
which we receive in our hearts; and our soul, thus set free, flies 
away on the wings of electricity. A sunbeam requires only eight 
minutes and a few seconds to perform a journey of twenty millions of 
miles [Danish miles] ; but with the aid of an express train of electricity, 
the soul requires still fewer minutes to achieve its flight.” 


“Only a wonder-way can waft thee 
To the Wonderland divine ”— 


So, too, says Schiller, at the conclusion of his poem, “ Sehnsucht,” 
with its burden of longing for those far-off Hills of Rest whose healing 
scent-laden breezes were borne to him in the stifling valley, as it 
seemed to his sick fancy, of this mortal life. 

Perhaps no one, whether poet or saint, ever felt the attraction 
to the other world more strongly than did Southey, or dwelt with 
greater cheerfulness on the prospect of the change. “ If there were 
a balloon-diligence to the other world,” he wrote, “I think it would 
always be filled with passengers.” 

Isaac Watts’s prospect of the land of pure delight was chilled and 
darkened, as Schiller’s was, by the sea of death raging tumultuous 
between. His trembling outlook has been attributed to some timidity 
in the poet’s nature. Ina less-known poem, “ Launching into Eternity,” 
he adventures in imagination on that swelling flood, and subdues it to 
the prospect of peace. Picturing the attempt of the man “who in 
the first ship broke the unknown sea,” and, leaving his native shore 
behind, achieved the conquest of the main, such, he says, is the soul 
that fearlessly puts out into the unknown deep at the bidding of the 
Master : 
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“Death is the storm—she smiles to hear it roar, 
And bids the tempest waft her from the shore ; 
Then, with a skilful helm, she sweeps the seas, 
And manages the raging storm with ease. 

(Her faith governs death.) She spreads her wings 
Wide to the wind, and, as she sails, she sings, 
And loses by degrees the sight of mortal things. 
As the shores lessen, so her joys arise, 

The waves roll gentler, and the tempest dies— 
Now vast eternity fills all her sight. 

She floats on the broad deep with infinite delight, 
The seas for ever calm, the skies for ever bright.” 


The prospect is covered from many points of view by George 
Macdonald, in his poem “ Death.” To him the soul is no vague 
feminine abstraction, but the person’s very self. And he questions 
sombrely of how it will fare with him when the earthly bond is slipped 
and he has wandered out into infinity : 


“ Peering, vague-eyed, uncertain, all about, 
Unclothed, mayhap unwelcomed, bathed in loss?” 


will it be his fate to hover, free and lonely as a cloud, over the scene 
of his late busy life, above the murmuring city, 


“Over the trees and fields, where’er I list, 
Seeking the mountain and the lonely heath?” 


Or else will darkness hide the familiar vision from his sight, and his 
spirit hang entranced, “like one in an exalted opium-dream,” time 
and space with their phenomena of form and light and sound all 
blotted from his consciousness, and only thought left waking? Or 
yet again : 
“Worn with weariness, shall we sleep until, 
Our life restored by long and dreamless rest, 
Of God’s oblivion we have drunk our fill, 
And wake his little ones peaceful and blest ?”— 


But why trouble oneself with anxious thought for that which is 
properly His care who brought us into being; and all these minor 
issues close on the note of filial trust : 


“T nothing know, and nothing need to know. 
God is; I shall be ever in his sight.” 


Whittier brightens the vision of awe and strangeness with the 
smile of familiar faces, the welcome of loving hands. Even as 
Newman does, in that hymn, “ Lead, Kindly Light,” which, with the 
human tenderness of its closing lines : 


“And with the morn those angel faces smile, — 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile,” 
VOL, LXVI, 2x 
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has softened the grim aspect of death for so many. In the hour of 
our mortal need, when the shadows darken and the narrow gorge of 
death seems to hem us in on every side, then, prays Whittier: 


“When our feet draw near 
The river dark with mortal fear, 
And the night cometh chill with dew, 
O, Father, let Thy light break through! 


“So let the hills of doubt divide, _ 
So bridge with faith the sunless tide. 


“So let the eyes that fail on earth 
On Thy eternal hills look forth, 


“And in Thy beckoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved below.” 


Very beautiful, amongst utterances wherewith man has faced 
the Unseen is Tennyson’s prospect-poem, “Crossing the Bar,” said 
to have been suggested, though the story has been contradicted, 
or, at least, modified, by the same view of sweet green fields across 
the Thames that inspired Watts with the motive of his hymn. The 
trust of a little child and the imagination of a great poet are blent 
in the late Laureate’s lines as they have seldom been before. The 
poem brings the tide up with it. 

Enshrined though the few stanzas are in every heart, may it be 
permitted one to brighten this page with them? On the supreme 
hope they express the Prospect may well close: 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me; 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 


“But such a tide as, moving, seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


“Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ; 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


“For, tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


P. W. Roose. 
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MARTHA MIDDLETON’S VERSION 


BUSINESS! 


OF THE 


8 ees is what really 272 happen and how it all came about. It is 

no regular story, and much less the ridiculous romance which 
the local papers made of it. The idea of a respectable English family 
like ours being made to figure in a page which reminded one of the 
‘Castle of Otranto’ or of Mrs. Radcliffe’s ravings. 

It was absurd, and it is to correct that absurdity that I now sit 
down to write out a true version of the whole affair. 

We are back at the Osteria, but not in our old rooms, for they 
command a full view of that horrid Castelvecchio and its wooded 
hills, but quite on the other side of the house with windows over- 
looking the little piazza with its ilex trees, dilapidated fountain, and 
never-failing population—lazy men sleeping in the shade, chattering 
maidens plaiting straw, and indecently clad urchins rolling about in 
the dust. 

It is pretty enough to look at, that background of dark old houses 
with here and there a vine-wreathed balcony and almost every sill 
glowing with scarlet carnations ; the deep blue sky overhead and the 
queer old belfry sleeping in the sunshine like some grim watchman 
yielding unwillingly to slumber, and making up for his negligence by 
an extra frown; but had I had my own way (which, by the way, I 
never have) we should long ere this have been miles away, not alone 
from the place itself, but from Tuscany and everything and everybody 
connected with what I am about to tell you. 

But John, my husband, has a picture to finish and sketches to take, 
and so of course here we are still, my nerves sacrificed to a commission 
and my feelings to art. 

I cannot even write in peace; as sure as I get half through some 
prettily arranged period, my carefully chosen words are put to flight 
and scattered like chickens by a hawk, thanks to some absurd inter- 
ruption or other. 

The present one is the greengrocer’s wife opposite administering a 
sound slapping to her upturned urchin. There, the yells of the infant 
and the vociferations of the parent have awakened that man from his 
sleep upon the stone bench. He looks out from under the ragged 
old cloak in which he is wrapped, and breaks forth into a volley, not 
of blessings, which has the effect of making the irate mother chuck 
(I am very sorry, but no other word will do here) the child indoors, 
plump upon a heap of lettuces as coolly as if it had been a sack of 
chestnuts, shrug her shoulders up to the ears, and quietly turn away 
to rearrange her disordered head-gear. 


xX 2 
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I hope ovr nice crisp salads do not come from over the way! I 
must ask Bice. Now, let me try once more. 

May has just got over her little attack of fever and was now in need 
of nothing but strengthening. She was lying upon the sofa resting 
after her ten minutes’ walk, and I was sitting at the open window 
gazing across the olive hills up to the pine woods above, and thinking 
what a splendid view there must be from the Castelvecchio, whose 
grey walls and terraced gardens were distinctly visible in the mid-day 
sunshine. 

The warm air, the hum of the bees in the garden below, the scent 
of the flowers, all combined, perhaps overpowered me with drowsiness, 
and I, who never before was guilty of napping in daylight, fairly fell 
asleep. 

I must be quite candid. I yielded without a struggle, and even 
luxuriated in the sensation of softly drifting away into dreamland. 

I remember opening my eyes with an effort and saying to May: 
* Do you want anything, love?” Her voice, as she answered, “ No, 
thank you, mamma; I am quite comfortable,” seemed to reach me 
from a distance of leagues ; and scarcely were the words pronounced, 
when I was fairly launched upon the wings of imagination. 

For of course dreams ave imagination. No woman who reads her 
Bible regularly and brings up her children as she ought could think 
otherwise. I therefore beg to deny all belief in supernatural influences ; 
I can, in conscience, admit of nothing but coincidence. 

For a time my dreams were dim and confused, then they 
became clearer, and I was conscious of repeating the conversation 
I had that morning had with John as to a picture he was about 
to begin. 

“T would give something to find a model for my Parisina,” he 
said; ‘“ but all the women here are dark. It is very tiresome!” 

“Very,” I answered; and then the dream changed, surrounding 
me with a crowd of unknown faces, all seemingly unconscious of my 
presence. They too vanished and I was alone; but only for a 
second, for there suddenly stood at my side the loveliest woman 
I ever saw. I gazed at her with that freedom from surprise that 
characterises all dreamers, and only said, ‘‘ How I wish my husband 
could see you!” For she was fair, with violet eyes, long dark lashes 
and wavy golden hair flowing to her waist. She smiled sadly, and 
pointed up to the Castelvecchio. I saw she was about to leave me, 
and stretched out my hand to take hold of her dress, which was long 
and flowing and of some unknown stuff—pale blue, embroidered all 
over with silver lilies. The action roused me, and at the same 
moment my husband, in real flesh and blood this time, called out 
from the open door: 

“* Ah, Martha, I have caught you napping, have I!” 

“ Well, you really have, John, and I cannot think what came over 
me. I only wish, though, you had been in my place to see the 
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woman I saw in my dreams; your difficulties about your Parisina 
would all be at an end.” 

Then I told him what had happened, and he made me describe her 
over and over again; which I easily did, so vividly was the remem- 
brance impressed upon me. 

He took a pencil and tried to produce my description upon paper, 
and, after a dozen attempts, he succeeded to a certain extent. But 
it was poor and plain in comparison with the glow of loveliness which 
my dreaming fairy had evoked. It gave him ground, however, and I 
was glad of it; for I saw that he was pleased with the idea, and that 
he promised himself to work it up into something worthy of his 
talent. Dear old John! there never was the like of him yet in this 
world, that’s all 7 can say. 

But let me get on with my task. 

It was perhaps a month later. I had just come in from a morning 
ramble with the children. Johnny, my eldest, was sprawling as usual 
upon the sofa; May, my second, arranging a huge bunch of wild 
flowers in one of the innumerable and hideous specimens of pottery my 
husband had got together, while Charlie, my youngest—he was eight 
—-sat at my feet resting his head upon my knees. The weather was 
warm, and we were all more or less looking forward to the reappear- 
ance of Bice our maid, who had been despatched for a jug of 
lemonade to cool our parched throats. 

The door opened, and I fear there zwas a shade of disappointment 
lurking in the words, “Oh, it’s only papa!” with which the new- 
comer was greeted. 

“Well, children, you do look hot, to be sure,” said he, as he took 
a seat near the window; “but have patience yet a few days and we 
shall all have air enough ; I have taken the Castelvecchio for three 
months.” 

“You dear old dad!” cried John, starting up in ecstasy. “ That’s 
the best news I have heard this long time! ” 

The other children expressed their delight in less enthusiastic but 
more respectful phrase. As for myself I remained silent. Not that 
the idea of the change displeased me; on the contrary; but my 
dignity was offended. I felt I ought to have been consulted, to say 
the least about it. Women are seldom generous in little things, and 
generally care more for the semblance than the reality of rule. 

“Don’t you like the idea, Martha ?” 

I wish I could have answered, “ No, I don’t,” with a clear con- 
science. But I couldn’t, so I first coughed, and then said: 

“‘T daresay the place is very nice ; but what are we to live upon 
up there, away from all the world?” 

“Oh, we shall do very well. I have arranged all that with the 

fattore. We has undertaken to supply us regularly, and xs 

“But is the place furnished? I thought it had been uninhabited 

for years ?” 
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“So it has. But the furniture was left, and Tito will have what- 
ever may be wanting sent up. He promises to make us quite 
comfortable.” 

Who but a man and an artist would ever dream of trusting to an 
Italian’s idea of “ quite comfortable.” I only thought this, but I 
suppose my look expressed it, for John added: “ Do you think Tito 
will fail us?” 

“ Not according to A7s notions, perhaps. As to ours—well, what 
is done is done. And now, you dear unpractical old man, when are 
we to go?” 

“ Everything is to be in order by Saturday.” 

“To-day is Tuesday. Then on Monday ” 

“Yes, Monday ; that will do very well.” 





Seven was chiming out from the old red belfry as I mounted 
“ Cici,” the elderly mule which had had the daily honour of carrying 
me ever since our arrival at Half the village had assembled 
to witness our departure. The children were in ecstasies as they took 
their seats in the low cart drawn by two lovely cream-coloured oxen 
with black eyes and dark brown ears ; though, from the look upon her 
face, Bice, I fear, had sundry misgivings as to the comfort of the 
long slow ride she was about to enjoy in their lively company. 

Papa was on foot; so was Tito; and thus we set off amid the 
kind wishes of the assembled villagers. 

Dear sunny souls! So smiling and kind in little things; so sour 
and nasty the moment there arises any question of guattrini. 

The man and his wife whom we had been obliged to hire in order 
to make up our new establishment, had preceded us by several days 
in order to get things in readiness for our arrival, and, as the peasants 
dropped off by twos and threes, we, by the time we got fairly out of 
the village, found ourselves alone in all the glory of a cloudless spring 
morning in Tuscany. 

Carpets of violets lurked under every budding hedgerow, golden 
daffodils nodded from every bank, the pale narcissus gleamed forth 
from each patch of woodland, and the blue anemone and scarlet 
tulips lorded it royally over the tender green of the young corn. The 
air was laden with perfume and song, and, as I passed along the road 
which wound softly upwards amid vineyards and olive woods, and 
gazed into the unfathomable azure overhead, an involuntary thanks- 
giving throbbed up from my heart for the unspeakable loveliness 
which the Great Creator has seen fit to bestow upon this unearthly 
habitation. 

On, on, on; at every turn a new beauty. Higher, higher, higher ; 
till the distant gleam of the blue sea displayed itself upon the horizon, 
and the whole country below, with its countless towns, villages, and 
homesteads, unrolled itself like a map to one’s wondering and 
delighted eyes. 
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The whole earth seemed steeped in loveliness. 

Bice and his wife stood smiling their welcome at the gate of the 
grim old castello, and near them a group, half shy, half surly, wholly 
curious—the old gardener and his family. 

They, it seems, belonged to the property and cultivated the gardens, 
of which, however, we were to have the unrestricted use and run. 

* All the better,” thought I, as I got down from my mule, “ the 
more the merrier. We shall, at least, have somebody to speak to, 
and I don’t suppose 

My husband broke in upon my suppositions with : “Come, Martha, 
come and see the inside!” 

Then with a laugh more like that of a boy of sixteen than that of 
a staid gentleman of—well, no matter—and an R.A. to boot, he tucked 
my arm within his own and walked me off indoors. 

I have seen bigness and bareness since I came to Italy, but I never 
saw anything so big and bare as the entrance hall. 

The salone the factor called it, as, following us, he prepared to 
do the honours of the place. 

On either side of the entrance, three windows, two ditto at each 
end ; right and left, opposite, big folding doors, and immediately in 
front of the entrance a low niche containing a gigantic bust in black 
marble of about the most repulsive-looking individual I ever laid 
eyes upon. 

“The founder of the castello,” explained the factor, pointing to 
the object in question. 

If the present representatives at all resemble their ancestor, thought 
I, they would have done better to remain and hide their ugliness up 
here, than to go and live in Rome, there to exhibit themselves to the 
world at large. 

But I kept my opinion to myself and looked round in search of 
the furniture. It was difficult to find and easy to muster. 

Between the windows at each end a huge marble slab ; an enormous 
sofa beneath the repulsive ancestor, six chairs against the opposite 
wall, and a square table in the centre. Literally nothing else, save 
the white cotton curtains which had evidently been hung in recent 
haste by unskilled hands to the ten windows. 

But there was neither decay nor damp. ‘The morning sun flowed 
in cheerily, flooding the tesselated floor and lighting up the queer 
frescoes upon wall and ceiling; and as, seated upon the sofa out of 
sight of the ancestor, I gazed around, and through the broad, open 
door before me caught a glimpse of the scene without and the 
sparkling sea upon the horizon, I confessed to myself that I had 
known worse and uglier places than the gran salone of the Castel- 
vecchio. But I didn’t say so to my husband. 

“Now for the bedrooms!” cried John. And thereupon Tito 
threw open the folding doors to the left with the air of one about to 
usher us into the private apartments of a crowned head. 
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I need not describe these rooms. ‘They, too, were big and bare, 
endless in number, and all with a pleasant look-out upon the terrace 
garden with its wealth of olive and vine, orange and magnolia. 

The furniture was old without being antique; there was nothing 
modern or new but our trunks and the iron beds, which Tito took 
care to tell us he had himself gone over to Orbetello to procure. 

Taking in the whole stately range at a glance I could not but 
confess that with a few waggon-loads of upholstery and half a 
hundred guests, Castelvecchio would have been rather a desirable 
summer residence. 

The other wing contained the offices, and there was an upper floor, 
literally empty and given over to the silent industry of innumerable 
spiders. 

“Well, how do you like it ?” asked my husband on the third day 
of our residence. 

I could have answered, “ Very well,” with a clear conscience, but 
I didn’t ; and contented myself with, ‘ Wait till we’ve been here a 
week and then I'll tell you.” 

We did not fare badly. Tito sent up supplies of meat and fish 
every other day, the gardener’s wife made excellent bread, and 
vegetables were at hand in any quantity. All this, together with a 
good store of groceries, made our material life easy enough ; while 
the garden, rambles among the hills and an occasional descent to the 
village, helped us to get through the days quite pleasantly. 

My husband was the only one who really did anything; for he 
worked away diligently at his painting and took no end of sketches. 
As for the rest of us we were sadly idle. 

There had indeed been a pretence at lessons, but that had been 
quickly given up, and children and mother equally rejoiced in 
unlimited holiday. 

The gardener’s family, after a week of uncertain sulks, came fairly 
round ; after which we got on famousiy together. ‘They were seven 
in number. I often wished they had been seventy, for our small 
party was utterly unable to people the vastness of the place, 

We dined and sat—when we did sit indoors—in the sa/one. 

The evenings there were certainly dreary ; for not all the lamps we 
could muster were sufficient to dispel the gloom of that enormous 
room. 

Johnny, however, hit upon the expedient of a row of empty 
bottles doing duty for candlesticks upon the slab at each end. It 
looked rather altar-like, and was certainly extravagant ; but it diffused 
light, and, thank God, my husband is not dependent upon his brush 
for any of the comforts of life. 

But I could never get over my repulsion for the ancestor. I felt 
uncomfortable if I sat upon the sofa beneath him; if I sat anywhere 
else he always seemed to be glaring at me. 

I once thought of veiling him, but feared putting silly ideas into 
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the children’s heads; and so was fain to content myself with 
resolutely turning my back upon him. 

I tried hard to forget him, but I couldn’t. There was some horrid 
attraction that often made me turn and look at him in spite of 
myself. 

And so the weeks rolled on and I quite got to like the old place. 
One day I went the length of confessing it. 

“ Of course I knew you would like it,” replied my husband quite 
coolly: “you could have told me so the very day after our arrival. 
There, please hand me that brush.” 

I felt half vexed, but did as I was bid, and then resumed my 
knitting in silence. John was at his easel painting away at his 
Parisina. 

“Is it anything like the lady of your dream, Martha?” asked he 
after a pause as he got up to look at his work from a distance. 

“Well, it zs like, to a certain extent, and the dress is beautiful, but 
there was more of pleading sadness in my woman’s face. If I were 
you——” 

Here Bice entered, saying that Tito was without, asking to speak 
to the “ Signore” about the last Chianti he had sent up. 

“Tell him to come here,” said my husband: “I can’t leave off 
just at present.” 

So in he came, and commenced his explanations, suddenly to break 
off with an exclamation of wondering surprise. 

“What is the matter?” asked John looking up. 

“Well, it beats all I ever saw before!” was the response. “ If 
the Signore has not painted the very face of Donna Elvira—wife of 
his Excellenza whose bust stands yonder. I know it well, for I have 
seen her picture many a time in the Palazzo at Firenze. Yes, it is 
Donna Elvira herself—she who—you know ee 

Here the children came in, and my husband at once turned the 
conversation. But though wine was one of Tito’s favourite subjects, 
he was on this occasion less eloquent than usual, and never once 
took his eyes off the easel and the half-finished picture resting 
upon it. 

When he left the room my husband accompanied him. I remained 
behind with the children. 

‘Well, my pets, and where have you been?” 

“ Sitting under the big magnolia with Gaetana.” 

“ Ah, the gardener’s daughter. And what has she been telling 
you?” 

“Oh, all about this place, and about the old Baron yonder.” 
Here Charlie jerked his head in the direction of the hateful 
ancestor. 

“ Yes,” put in May, “and about the beautiful lady with the golden 
hair. She was his wife, you know, and nobody could tell what 
became of her ; she-——” 
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“She went away one night in a ship, Gaetana said, and sailed ever 
so far away,” cried Charlie in a tone of authority. 

“People suppose she did,” corrected Johnny; “but they don’t 
know for certain. None of the family have ever really lived here 
since. ‘They only come sometimes for the shooting. Oh, mamma, 
how I wish I might have a gun!” 

“Come, children,” cried my husband through the open window, 
“let us go for a stroll. Martha, get your hat—and don’t be long 
about it, for there’s a thunderstorm rising.” 

And off we all went. 

**Isn’t it odd, now,” said my husband when the children had run 
on before. ‘The man Tito persists in saying that my Parisina, or 
rather your dream-woman, is the very image of an ancestress of the 
family !” 

““My dear, there are dozens of women in the world with violet 
eyes and golden hair. I wonder Tito did not recognise the blue 
dress and silver lilies ! ” 

“No, he didn’t, for I asked him. Donna Elvira is dressed in 
black in the picture. Her story is a curious one. The family have 
another residence at Orbetello, and in the library there, there is an 
old family chronicle. ‘Tito is going to bring it over the first time he 
goes there.” 

“ Well, if you think ‘ 

Here the children came up and we had no further opportunity of 
renewing the conversation. 

The storm did not verify my husband’s prediction. It only—as is 
so often the case in Italy—hung upon the horizon and growled. 
And this for three or four days, during which man and beast were 
morally and physically enervated and crushed almost to the earth by 
the weary heaviness of the oppressive atmosphere. 

And during this time Tito arrived quite unexpectedly with the old 
book ; vellum-bound, yellow-leaved and somewhat worm-eaten; of 
great interest, I have no doubt, to the people whose family history it 
contained, but I must confess very dry reading for anybody else. 

The only thing I cared to read was the half page or so which spoke 
of the ancestor—Baron Alphonso and his beautiful wife, Donna 
Elvira. She, a native of Ravenna, and an heiress, had married the 
founder of Castelvecchio, a man much older than herself. There was 
just a hint of her having been persuaded into this by priestly 
influence (I pitied her here from the depths of my heart), and then 
came mention of the two children she bore her husband during 
the four years of her married life, and a reference to page 210, 
Chapter 4. 

We turned over the yellow leaves to the place indicated. Dry 
particulars of a law-suit as to the dower of the hapless lady, followed 
by a decision in favour of the widower who had satisfactorily proved 
before the High Court of Justice at Florence, the abduction of his 
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wife by a party of Saracen marauders, and her subsequent death in 
slavery. 

“What a dreadful fate !” I exclaimed, as I laid down the book. 

‘Yes, indeed,” answered my husband, “and not an infrequent one 
in those days. The whole Mediterranean and Adriatic coasts are 
lined with towers and forts built expressly to repulse Saracen invasion 
and rapine.” 

“ And there are people who pretend to regret what they are pleased 
to cail ‘the merry days of old,’ or ‘ the glorious age of chivalry !’” 

“* My dear, there always are, and always will be, people who love 
to talk about what they don’t understand. Don’t you think it is time 
for dinner ?” 

About ten that same night the long-threatening storm broke right 
over our heads, and with such violence as to preclude all thought of 
bed for either the children or ourselves. For nearly two hours we all 
sat there, enveloped in one continued blaze of lightning and with the 
deafening roar of the thunder in our ears. Then all of a sudden 
both ceased, the clouds dispersed, the moon shone out white and 
clear, and nothing was heard but the measured boom of the waves far 
below and the occasional rumble of the retreating storm. 

“Now to bed, darlings!” cried my husband, and off we went to 
our respective rooms. 

May, who slept with me, dozed off as I sat by her, and then I 
went, as was my custom, to “tuck up” the boys, who occupied the 
adjoining apartment. 

“Good night,” cried my husband from his room; and then, with 
a responsive ‘‘ Good night” to all, | returned and began to undress. 
An hour later I was fast asleep, deliciously asleep, for the air was 
now as fresh and elastic as it had, for days before, been heavy and 
oppressive. 

What awoke me I cannot say; but I dd awake and fling off sleep 
as if it had been a garment, and as if I had never known drowsiness 
in all my life. May was lying close beside me, her face buried in 
my bosom. 

“Poor child, how tired she is!” I murmured. 

To my astonishment she responded with a low, “Oh, mamma, is 
she still there?” 

“Ts who there, darling? Are you dreaming?” 

“Oh, no, mamma! I have been awake this long time. She 
awoke me.” 

“What do you mean, May? Are you ill?” 

I half raised myself and looked down upon my daughter’s head ; 
her face remained hidden against my arm. 

“The lady,” murmured May, “she came and stood by my side of 
the bed and smiled.” 

“ May ! ” 

I started quite up and gazed all around. Of course I saw nothing 
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—only the sickly gleam of the night-lamp upon the scanty furniture 
and our things folded and lying upon their respective chairs. 

“You were dreaming, darling. There, don’t be frightened. I'll 
get you a glass of orange-flower water.” 

*“T am not frightened a bit, and I don’t want to drink. Only 
she did startle me at first. Oh, mamma, I never saw such lovely 
golden hair!” 

“ Now, May, that was all a dream. You were thinking of some of 
Gaetana’s silly stories, 1 am sure. If these things happen, I'll not 
allow you to speak to her or any of them again. It is so easy to 
dream of what x 

“Do you veal/y think I did dream it, mamma?” 

** Of course you did, dear.” 

“It seemed as if I could have touched her if I had tried.” 

“Dreams often seem so real, darling. I myself have some- 
times » 

But I need not repeat all I said to quiet and convince her. I 
succeeded, and before long had the satisfaction of seeing my daughter 
peacefully sleeping beside me. 

But for that night slumber was utterly denied me. Not being 
able to do anything else, I tried to pass the weary hours in pickling 
a rod for Gaetana’s especial benefit. And I believe I did the business 
pretty effectually. 








The big rooms were delightful as the real summer heats came on, 
and the thick shady woods unspeakably pleasant. My husband’s 
painting progressed happily, and we all felt quite comfortable and 
contented with the world at large and with ourselves into the bargain. 
Had we been richer, and had Castelvecchio been in the market, I 
think I should have even gone the length of asking him to buy it. 

We had forgotten all about the golden-haired lady and were in 
the full enjoyment of as much health and happiness as we could 
reasonably desire. ‘The children were brown and strong as peasants, 
speaking Italian like Tuscans, and laying in a stock of animal spirits 
that would, I trust, last them their lifetime. 

I had even become reconciled to the ancestor, and could now sit 
right in front of him, and, all unmoved, see his cruel eyes fixed upon 
me in their stony stare. At times I even felt a sort of pity for him; 
for it must be a sad ordeal to have a young and beautiful wife carried 
off by pirates to languish and die in slavery. I wonder he did not 
ransom her. But I suppose he tried and failed. I remember in the 
old book there was some mention of the fitting out of a vessel to 
trace and recover her. Yes, no doubt the grim Baron had done all 
he could, and there was an end of it. 

One afternoon we had all been driven indoors and kept there by 
the pelting rain. There was no hope of its clearing up, so we all 
betook ourselves to occupation of one sort or another. My husband 
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was reading at one of the end windows; May and Charlie were 
showing a book of photos to Gaetana and Bice; while Johnny, 
idlest of all, was wandering hither and thither listlessly flinging about 
a many-coloured woollen ball I had crocheted for his little brother. Up 
to Juno’s nose on the ceiling, straight into Proserpine’s lap upon the 
wall, now here, now there, it flew, till at last it plumped right down 
upon the photograph album, where it was seized by May, who ran 
off with her prize, and with a ring of laughter invited “ lazy Jack” to 
follow and catch her if he could. 

There was a momentary helter-skelter, and then the young lady, 
seeing she was about to be beaten, suddenly stopped, and flung the 
ball up into the niche where it was comfortably lodged behind the 
forbidding bust. 

* Ah, you think I can’t get it, do you?” cried Johnny ; and before 
I could interfere, he was up on the big sofa, and, clambering upon 
its high back, had scrambled into the recess above. 

“Come down, Johnny!” cried my husband, looking up from his 
Ruskin. 

“Yes, come down directly, Johnny,” I echoed; “you'll get your 
clothes in a terrible mess. There must be inches of dust!” 

“Wait a moment!” he cried, and then, flinging the ball down to 
his brother, he climbed up on to the shoulders of the odious ancestor, 
and, establishing himself there pick-a-back, gazed down in triumph 
upon our upturned faces below. 

‘Come down,” repeated papa, in a half-amused, half-vexed tone 
of voice. 

But Johnny only exclaimed : 

“Oh, how funny! There is a thing like a big nail right among 
the hair on the top of his head. Papa, do come up and look! And, 
oh, it moves !” 

The next instant a curious clicking sound was heard. 

“What's that?” we all exclaimed, as, holding our breath, we drew 
near to listen. 

Click ! click ! click ! like the labouring of rusty machinery. 

“It comes from behind the sofa!” cried my husband; “ Here, 
Gaetana, help me to move it.” 

But their strength was utterly unequal to the task. 

** Call your father and brothers.” 

They came. The massive couch was dragged from its place with 
difficulty, and there, behind it, was a wooden panel slowly sinking 
into the floor beneath. Click! click! Then a momentary silence, 
another click, but slower, and then the panel ceased to move. 

We gazed in mute astonishment at each other. There before us 
gaped a dark opening, within which a narrow stair was dimly visible. 

“Oh, John, you are surely not going down!” I cried, as my 
husband made a step forwards. He answered by fetching a candle 
from the side table and lighting it. 
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Gaetana and Bice fell upon their knees, and called upon a whole 
calendar of saints, the men stood gazing open-mouthed, and while 
Charlie and May clung to my dress, Johnny, the innocent author of 
all, remained perched above, apparently as petrified as the marble to 
which he was clinging. 

“ Then I will go too!” And putting my children aside, I followed 
my husband. 

A few steps brought us to the bottom of a small stone vault with 
an iron-studded door at the further end. It opened upon John’s 
pressure, and the sickly light of the candle showed us a second vault, 
somewhat larger than the first, but without any other visible outlet. 

And there, at either end, still fettered to the wall, and drooping 
forward as if trying to embrace, two skeletons. Round the waist of 
one hung an empty sword-belt, upon the neck of the other dangled 
a jewelled chain ; the bracelets had slid from the dry, pendant arms 
and lay upon the earth beneath, which was swept by the long golden 
tresses yet adhering to the drooping skull. 

A mute horror came over me as, stooping forward, I recognised a 
tarnished silver lily embroidered upon a fragment of stuff yet clinging 
to the unsightly mass. 

I pointed to it. 

“Donna Elvira!” murmured John in a low voice; “ immured 
alive by her own husband, together with e 

“Oh, John, how they must have suffered !” 

I flung my arms round John’s neck, and burst into hysterical tears. 
It was very silly, I own, for I nearly put out the light in doing so, 
but I could not help it. 

“God have mercy upon them !” 

* Amen!” 

That same afternoon, in the pouring rain, we left Castelvecchio, 
never, never to set foot within its walls again. 





A, BERESFORD. 
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AT THE HOTEL DU PARADIS. 


By CHaArues W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AurHoR or ‘‘ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “ MEMORIALS OF Mrs. HENRY WooD,” ETC., ETC. 


6 Nees train steamed away from Orange. 

For the happy bride and bridegroom in a compartment all 
to themselves the moments were doubtless flying on golden wings. 
We were sorry to say good-bye to the old town, with all its 
traditions and all its Roman remains. These seemed to loom out 
of the landscape as the train rolled leisurely through the country. 
Again we saw and heard the old custodian bending in ecstasy over 
his dying bird: again we saw the leering eyes and flapping wings 
of the old parrot, heard its shrill protest, “Je suis César!” and 
more than ever felt inclined to believe it really and truly possessed of 
an evil spirit. 

What was the explanation, we asked ourselves, of the ghost 
Madame Marie had seen? ‘That it was mere illusion seemed 
impossible ; and again the words of Dr. Johnson recurred to the 
memory: “ Reason may be against the theory, but reason cannot 
stand against the overwhelming weight of evidence in its favour.” 
No; whatever the solution of the incident, it did not exist merely in 
Madame Marie’s imagination, The landscape, however, threw no 
light upon the subject. 

The train passed on in the sunshine of the early afternoon. 
Mulberry-trees and olives threw their quaint shadows upon the 
ground, the latter far less frequent than on the other side of 
Avignon. The mulberries help to sustain the silkworm for the mills 
of Aubenas—that town celebrated for its truffles and its ortolans. 
We were still in the midst of Roman influences and remains. 
Ruined castles stood upon high and perpendicular rocks, boldly 
outlined against the sky. Villages slept under their shadow in the 
plains—Montdragon and Mornas. 

We crossed the Ardéche at Bolltne, where fragments of the old 
Roman walls are stili visible. At Pierrelatte the broad, bold 
calcareous rock rose out of the plain to a height of four hundred 
feet ; St. Paul not far away, with its ancient remains, its curious 
twelfth-century cathedral and early frescoes. Not so very far off 
again is the Chateau de Grignan, where Madame de Sévigné spent 
so many of her days, and to which in her letters she so constantly 
alludes. It lies above the town of Donztre, and being on a height 
was a mark for the revolutionists, who spare nothing. The 
library and picture-gallery are worth a long and careful inspection. 
Both are extremely interesting: and in the library the ghost of 
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Madame de Sévigné—that “belle marquise, pleine d’esprit, mais 
tout-a-fait sans coeur”—might well walk, for here she spent many of 
her days and wrote some of her best letters. Here she died, having 
reached the full age allotted to man, and here in 1696 she was buried. 
The black stone marking the entrance to the family vault was removed 
when, a century later, the troubles of the revolution set in, and so the 
mob overlooked the tomb, and the ashes of many who lay there were 
not disturbed. 

Near Chateauneuf, our next station, the first mulberry-tree planted 
in France was brought there by Guy de St. Auban, who in 1494 
had accompanied Charles VIII. on his Italian campaign. 

He little dreamed of the good he was doing to future generations. 
The whole neighbourhood, extending far south, became the home of 
the silkworm, giving rise to an industry which has changed the face 
of the country. In days gone by we have visited many a magnanerie 
—as the places are called where the silkworms are reared—in the 
Dauphiné, whose range of hills may be seen in the distance atross the 
plains, terminating in the famous Mont Ventoux. 

Nothing can be more interesting than to watch the hatching 
process—which is the same in every establishment. Sheets of 
perforated paper are laid upon the eggs, mulberry-leaves are sus- 
pended above. The little worms, leaving the shell, guided by the 
sense of smell or instinct, climb through the holes and fasten them- 
selves upon the leaves. The worms have four periods of change. 
They live in a state of larvz for thirty-four days, and shed their skin 
four times. Each change of skin marks a changed condition. Before 
the change, they become torpid and cease to eat: after the change 
they eat ravenously, the appetite increasing as each skin is shed. 
The worms produced from an ounce of eggs will eat seven pounds of 
leaves during the first period, and as much as three hundred pounds 
during the last. In this fourth period the noise they make in eating 
is like the sound of sharp-falling rain. After ten days they cease to 
eat and begin to spin their cocoons, which take about four days to 
perfect. Alas, this is the end of their life! To prevent the worms 
from biting their way through the cocoons they are thrown into a 
copper filled with steam: the worms are stifled, and the silk is ready 
for winding. 

Another six miles through the plains of Ardéche, and Montélimar 
was reached. No need to shout the name of the station. On the 
platform were half-a-dozen men and boys hawking piles of nougat done 
up in boxes of every size; and “ Nougat de Montélimar! Voyez, 
gotitez, messieurs et dames!” rose upon the air from a chorus of 
voices. 

Here we got down, in obedience to E.’s commands. 

The whole train seemed to patronise these persistent sellers, and 
the happy bride and bridegroom especially bought a supply that was 
certainly meant to last them all through the Parisian dune de mied. 
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Then the signal for departure was given, the horn was blown, and 
away rolled the train northwards. 

We turned to the town, wondering what we should find. We knew 
it possessed an ancient pedigree, dating back to the days of Charle- 
magne, but knew little more about this old place famous for its 
nougat. 

We had never heard of anyone stopping here out of curiosity. 
And with good reason, as we soon discovered. It seemed the dullest, 
dreariest town in existence. The streets were deserted. One might 
have fired a cannon down the Grande Rue with impunity: nothing 
would have suffered excepting a little dislodged dust from the windows. 
Every trace of antiquity had disappeared. 

Modern houses and boulevards have been built where stood the 
ancient walls. Some of the old gates remain, it is true, but ingenuity 
has racked its brains for the best means of concealing or destroying 
them. A more deadly-lively spot could not beimagined. Where the 
16,000 inhabitants bestowed themselves was a mystery. Perhaps they 
were all down below, in unseen regions, manufacturing nougat—for 
every other shop seemed established for the purpose of selling it. 
And according to an announcement in every window, each individual 
shop was the original establishment and all others were base imitators : 
reminding one of the eau-de-Cologne shops in that other odoriferous 
town on the banks of the Rhine. 

The nougat shops were all empty of customers ; and as we passed, 
the keepers came to their doors to watch the unusual procession of 
two, meandering down the street in a vain attempt to find an old 
house or a quaint outline to reward them for their visit. 

We entered what looked the best and most enticing shops, and in 
each case the sellers abused their neighbours. 7Zy%ey had the 
veritable “‘nougat de Montélimar” whose fame had gone out into all 
the world: all others were spurious imitators. And so, unable to 
discriminate—we should have made ourselves sick, as we say of the 
children, if we had eaten all that was offered us by way of sample— 
we bought a little here and a little there, until we were afraid of 
growing notorious, as well as heavy-laden. 

In each case we left our purchases “to be called for,” on our way 
back to the station: and after anxious inquiries for curiosities and 
antiquities, were advised to climb to the Chateau de Malvoisie. 

“I know of nothing else,” said the good woman who gave us this 
counsel. “It is a mile and a half from the town, but it is worth a 
visit.” 

She was a small, vivacious woman, with a pale thin face and bright 
black eyes that seemed to glance all ways at once and take in every- 
thing. A coquettish cap with smart ribbons set off her neatly arranged 
hair, and she presided behind her counter like a very attractive 
goddess of Ambrosia. 

“There are no antiquities left except the old gateways,” she 
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pursued ; “and they are so swallowed up in the modern element that 
they are hard to find and scarcely worth examining. Oh, they 
have carefully done their best to ruin the town. It was said at the 
time—before my time, naturally,” with a smile of complacency at her 
still youthful record—‘ it was said at the time that to demolish old 
walls and do away with all signs of antiquities was a fatal mistake, 
and so it has proved. No one ever comes here now, and if it were 
not for our exporting trade and our leather manufactures, Montélimar 
might put up its shutters and retire from business. The old Chateau ? 
—well, monsieur, go up to it, and explore it—if you can. But there 
is a mystery about it. No one is ever admitted. Whether there is a 
lunatic in the place, or an unhappy prisoner languishing out his days 
in solitary confinement, no one knows: but mystery there is. Yes, 
monsieur, that is the way. Turn to the right, and up the hill and 
down the hill, and right and left again; then a walk of a mile anda 
half, until you come to great gates and an old grey tower—and there 
you are. Your purchases will be quite safe here till you return. Aw 
revoir, Messieurs.” 

And madame with a polite bow, flourished back to her throne, and 
the procession of two resumed its meanderings through the streets. 

We followed the road indicated, and presently found ourselves on 
the heights overlooking the town and surrounding country, through 
which flowed the rapid waters of the Rhone. 

Onwards through a well-kept but undulating road, until after about 
half an hour’s walk we came to what was evidently the chateau of 
our search—the Chateau de Malvoisie. It exactly answered the 
description of the ambrosial goddess—the great gates, the grey tower. 

We rang a peal at the bell: a loud sonorous peal that echoed upon 
the quiet air. After a moment’s waiting, a small door in the larger 
gate opened as by magic; we passed in and it closed. No one was 
visible. 

We found ourselves in a well-kept garden, where flowers still 
bloomed, in spite of the lateness of the season. Overlooking this 
garden was a long, grey, half-gabled, half-castellated house, apparently 
some four or five centuries old. We advanced, feeling ourselves 
almost intruders, yet wondering at this extreme solitude and stillness, 
this death-in-life atmosphere. 

We passed up the terrace steps towards the house. Large, 
mullioned, lattice-paned windows looked out upon the garden and 
the sky ; in the centre of the house a great Gothic doorway was the 
only visible entrance. For this we made. 

As we approached, a voice from the interior—some invisible 
but not far-off region—called out, “C’est bien vous, Adtle? Why 
have you tarried so long ?” 

Simultaneously with this there burst upon our startled ears the 
sound of a wild shriek of insane laughter, loud, prolonged, unearthly. 
More uncomfortable still, feeling more than ever that we were 
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intruding where we were not wanted, we knocked at the door 
sharply. 

‘Ciel !” cried a startled voice. ‘ Qui donc est 1A?” 

The next moment a tall powerful woman appeared hurriedly upon 
the scene. 

““Who are you?” she cried, in an angry, almost terrified voice. 
“ What do you want, and how came you here ?” 

Then, possibly realising that we did not look exactly like burglars 
or midnight assassins, she added in calmer tones: 

“Excuse me, messieurs, but I did not expect to see strangers here. 
I made sure it was the servant Adéle who rang, who has gone inte 
the town for a commission, and ought to have been back half an hour 
ago. What may you want in these grounds where no strange foot 
ever penetrates ? ” 

“We are strangers merely passing through,” we explained: 
great lovers of antiquities and ancient buildings, and having 
heard of the beauty of the Chateau de Malvoisie, came up to beg 
permission to inspect it. We rang, the door was opened, and 
we entered.” 

Again there broke out that wild and prolonged shriek of insane 
laughter, if possible louder and more unearthly than the previous 
one. Then there was a noise as though a whole field of artillery 
were crashing about our ears. Cannon balls seemed to be rolling 
about an upper floor, and to crash into each other. The woman 
turned pale and shivered, but it was more in anger and vexation 
than fear. 

“The mischief is done,” she said; “the secret is out, as far as 
you are concerned. But if you are merely passing through the 
town, as you say, I charge you, on your honour, reveal nothing of 
what you have accidentally learnt ; especially as I am guilty of the 
carelessness of admitting you, and on me would fall the punishment. 
For at the present moment I am in charge of everything; the family 
are away.” 

“Not a word shall pass our lips,” we replied. “We assure you 
that sacredly. But as we are here and know so much, may we not 
inspect the Chateau ?” 

The woman hesitated a moment, then took her decision. 

**Since you are here, where you ought not to be,” she said, with a 
grim smile, “and since you know so much, to see and know a little 
more can do no harm. Dw reste, monsieur, I feel that I may trust 
you; you will not abuse my confidence.” 

Once more, for the third time, came that startling prolonged 
shriek of insane laughter, mingling as it were with the rumbling of 
cannon balls. It was impossible to avoid the question: the woman’s 
attitude and manner almost invited it. 

““What does it mean?” we said. “Who is it? Why are you 
shut up here alone with a madman?” 
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“Three questions at once,” returned the woman. “The first one 
you have yourself answered. It means madness. You cannot hear 
that wild laughter and doubt it. As to who it is—listen.” 

She murmured a name that made us start ; a name well-known in 
the world; a name handed down in history from past generations ; 
a name powerful and honoured, though not in the person of the 
unhappy maniac: only in his ancestors, and in those of his day and 
generation whose name he bore. 

“TI see you are surprised,” said the woman. ‘“ Monsieur, there 
are secrets in many households, a skeleton in every cupboard. Here 
there is no disgrace, but it would be useless to say it is not a 
detriment. ‘Therefore for the sake of the daughters who are yet to 
marry, the sad blot is kept secret from the world.” 

** But do the family ever come here ?” we asked. 

“Certainly, monsieur. All through every summer. One cannot 
keep up this expensive place and not use it.” 

** But how can they bear this—-this affliction ?” we hesitated. “If 
nothing is seen, at least they hear.” 

“No, monsieur, nothing is heard. Now that they are away, the 
poor unfortunate is brought down to larger rooms, where he has 
more freedom and can take more exercise. When they are 
here, he is consigned to the most distant rooms in the wing, with 
double doors and double windows. He might be a _ hundred 
leagues away.” 

“What is that sound,” we asked, “like distant thunder, or the 
rolling of cannon balls ?” 

“It zs cannon balls. He is rolling them up and down the long 
passage, playing with his keeper; so you see, monsieur, I am not 
alone—to answer your third question. It is his favourite amusement. 
He enjoys the noise intensely; shrieks with laughter. The strange 
thing is that he never laughs at any other time. So when the 
family are here, his cannon balls are never given to him—and he is 
always quiet. Cruel? Not at all. If he had his cannon balls all 
the year round he would grow tired of them.” 

At this moment there came another peal at the bell, clashing in 
with the rolling of the cannon balls and the wild laughter of the 
maniac. 

** Adéle at last,” said the woman going a few yards down the 
passage and pulling a handle. ‘“ But for her tardiness, monsieur, you 
would not be standing here. Neither king nor pope would have 
tempted me to admit you. But as I say, it is done, and you may as 
well now see all I can show you. Dw reste, you are welcome.” 

The little door in the gate had opened, and in stepped Mademoiselle 
Adele the delinquent, who closed the door sharply and advanced up 
the terrace, a basket on her arm. 

On catching sight of us, she seemed to take in the situation of 
affairs intuitively ; suddenly stood still as though her feet had become 
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glued to the ground ; then putting down her basket, fled down a side 
path as though a demon incarnate had been in pursuit. 

“ Adele!” cried the woman in a voice that corresponded with her 
height and strength, ‘“ Adtle! come here. Of what are you 
thinking ?” 

The girl arrested her flying footsteps and turned. 

“T am going for Paul,” she called out. 

“ Come here at once and let Paul alone. Concern yourself with 
your own affairs. If I want Paul I can summon him without your 
help.” 

Slowly the girl turned up the path, took up her basket and passed 
in looking almost frightened to death. 

“You may well look frightened,” said the woman severely. “If 
you had come back at your time and not stayed to gossip, I should 
not have admitted these gentlemen. But having done so, go 
about your business, and leave the matter to me. Now, monsieur, 
I will show you some of the rooms of the chateau. You are 
here, and, as you say, it would be a pity to lose the sight of the 
treasures.” 

Treasures indeed. ‘The rooms were large and lofty and of magni- 
ficent proportions. Some were hung with ancient tapestry we had 
never seen surpassed. Other walls were embellished with pictures by 
Raphael, Vandyck, Murillo, Rubens, and many another master. One 
room was given up to portraits by Largillitre, Mignard, Rembrandt, 
Frank Hals, Mireveldt and others. Cabinets of priceless Sevres and 
other china stood about. One room was entirely fitted up in the 
style of Louis XIV. with admirable effect. 

“Tt is a perfect museum ! ” we exclaimed, after wandering about in 
a dream of the past. ‘ There are treasures here that would buy up a 
whole province. To examine them properly one ought to spend days 
if not weeks within these walls. But what a charge for you,” we 
added. 

“T am quite equal to it,” returned the woman with her grim smile. 
“ Burglars don’t come in battalions, and I should be sorry for any 
two or even three men who attempted a midnight escapade on the 
premises.” 

The look of calm determination with which she declaimed this 
spoke volumes for her courage. It would be a bold man indeed who 
tried to storm any fortress she commanded. 

Having conducted us through these wonderful rooms, she proposed 
a turn in the garden. During the whole inspection we had had to 
listen every now and then to a shout of laughter and to the constant 
rolling of the artillery. 

“If I had my way,” said our guide once, after a prolonged burst, 
“T would never let the poor unfortunate have those cannon balls to 
play with. That laughter makes the very marrow freeze in my bones, 
Poor creature! What an existence—what a fate!” 
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“What brought it on?” we asked, seeing the woman more than 
willing to speak of the matter. “Is it hereditary ?” 

“Oh, no. It is the result of a terrible blow when he was seven 
years old. He fell out of window on his head, and that and the 
fright turned his brain. It is a thousand pities. He is tall and 
handsome ; well made and well proportioned, with a fine head ; and 
in his beautiful blue eyes you never see a trace of madness excepting 
when he plays with those miserable balls.” 

“ How old is he?” 

“He is twenty-one. There was some hope that about now he 
might regain his reason, but as yet I see no sign of it.” 

““They do wonders in these days,” we observed. “It is quite 
possible that as the madness is the result of an accident, it is due to 
some pressure upon the brain. An operation might remove this, so 
that he would recover his reason. Doctors now perform almost 
miracles.” 

“Heaven grant it might be so,” cried the woman fervently. “In 
spite of his madness, you cannot see the poor young man without 
having your heart drawn towards him. This very autumn, before M. 
de X , his father, left for Paris (you should see the treasures of 
their hotel there, by the way !) he had a consultation with his doctor 
on this very subject : and before long I believe it is decided to place 
the poor patient under some wonderful machine by which they can 
see into the very brain. Oh, monsieur, I hope the devil is not at 
the bottom of it all, but it does sound like conjuring or sorcery. To 
see inside a deal box without opening it really seems hardly 
Christian.” 

We went out into the garden, where, sheltered by walls twelve 
feet high, roses still bloomed upon the slopes. In summer it must 
have been very lovely, for it was laid out with care and taste, and a 
certain suspicion of untrained wildness in parts took from it all 
stiffness and formality. We certainly were well repaid for our 
perseverance, and profited largely by Adéle’s love of gossip. 

As we approached the gate, a final burst of insane laughter greeted 
us, but from here it was muffled and subdued, so that it could not by 
any possibility penetrate beyond the walls. 

The woman drew back the latch of the door, and we quietly 
endeavoured to reward her for so much complaisance on her part: 
but she shook her head. 

“Ah, no, monsieur!” she said. “It was by mistake you were 
admitted, and I will accept no douceur for wrong-doing—or rather for 
carelessness ; for it simply amounts to that. No one ever comes 
here. From Monday morning to Saturday night we are unmolested. 
I never dreamed of its being anyone but Adéle la bavarde. But don’t 
think that I regret your visit. No harm has been done. I can trust 
you. In an hour or two you will have left Montélimar perhaps never 
to return : but if ever you do return, and I am here in possession, you 
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will be welcome to visit the chateau again. I will admit you, and 
not by accident. Aw revoir, messieurs, et bon voyage!” 

The stern-looking but really amiable woman made us a bow, the 
door closed with a sharp sound, and the visit was over. 


It may interest the reader to know that last year, when the birds 
were singing and all nature was springing into life, the contemplated 
operation was performed on this unfortunate patient. He was 
subjected to the X-rays, the seat of the mischief was plainly indicated, 
and an operation far less difficult and dangerous than might have 
been anticipated, removed the evil. After it he stood clothed and in 
his right mind ; as sane as in the days before his accident. 

But the young man of twenty-two wasa child in intellect. Strangely 
enough, all he had known at the age of seven came back'to him ; 
what he could read then, he could read now; and as he thought and 
reasoned then, so he thought and reasoned now: a grown-up child 
and a very sad sight. Yet how far less sad and pitiable than the 
poor madman playing with his cannon balls and shrieking with wild 
laughter. 

One of the tests after his recovery was to show him those cannon 
balls. He looked at them in surprise, asked what they were, had 
no knowledge of ever having seen them before. Trying to lift one he 
expressed astonishment at its weight. Then it was rolled over the 
floor and crashed against the further wall with rebounding noise. 
For one moment a vague expression of uneasiness flitted across his 
face, as though trying to remember some past passage in his life ; 
then he turned to those about him. ‘ What a detestable noise,” he 
said. ‘ Why do you make it?” 

But the child-mind was capable of education. Every day saw 
some slight change, some small advance. The intellect expanded 
with strange rapidity, as a flower opens to the sun. It was as 
though nature realised that she had to make up for lost time, and 
put forth all her powers of recovery. Step by step, the brain is 
climbing upwards to the standard of the man, and there is every 
indication that by-and-by the intellect may become not only strong, 
but even gifted with some of that brilliancy that has made for his 
ancestors a name to conjure with in the world. 

And the secret of the Chateau de Malvoisie is a secret no longer, 
we are absolved from our promise to be silent, and strangers are 
freely admitted to that wonderful collection of art treasures. 


But to return to the day of our first visit. We passed away from 
our strange experience, feeling that a chapter of accidents had 
favoured us. This alone was repayment tenfold for having broken our 
journey at Montélimar. It was one of those “circumstances of 
travel” that by their very unexpectedness are more than pleasant at 
the time and add a charm to the storehouse of one’s memory. 
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We made our way back into the town, for the grey shades of 
evening were falling ; the plain and distant hills had become faint 
and indistinct in the twilight. In the long dull street—the Grand’ 
Rue—the lamps were already alight, and a little of the daylight 
gloom was dissipated. 

We gathered up our boxes of nougat at the various “ original 
establishments,” and H. C. declared he felt like a camel crossing the 
desert—heavily laden and parched with thirst. The little lively 
madame congratulated us on having obtained entrance to the Chateau 
de Malvoisie during the absence of the family. It was a rare favour, 
she declared, unknown at least in Aer day. How had we managed— 
and was there a mystery, as some people avowed ? 

We expatiated upon the beauties of the garden and the charms of 
the house, but of mystery we said not a word. Madame wished us don 
voyage, evidently under the impression that the mystery of the chateau 
existed only in people’s imagination : the outcome of bavardage and 
mauvaises langues. Wad we not gone up, been admitted, inspected, 
and returned alive and well? It was clear as daylight. 

On our way to the station, opposite the park, we passed a house 
on which was written in large letters: “‘ The only existing manufactory 
of the true and original Nougat de Monté¢limar.” Our heavily-laden 
camel immediately arrested his steps, and no protest that we were 
already sufficiently supplied would induce him to pass the place. 

“It is the very object with which we came here,” he said, “and it 
would be criminal not to inspect it. The others were mere shops: 
this is a manufactory. We shall effect a distinct saving by getting it 
at wholesale price. I will call myself a travelling confectioner, and 
show my camel’s hump consisting of sweetstuff by way of proof. But 
I think a camel has two humps, by the way? Is it the camel or the 
dromedary that has two humps? I always mix up those graceful 
creatures, with their swan-like necks and sylph-like legs. Well, I will 
lay in a second hump here.” 

And without further parley, he walked into the establishment. 

Another huge woman appeared upon the scene, but this time of 
distinctly forbidding aspect. She wore quite a beard and moustache, 
and was of swarthy complexion. Her hair was thick and black, 
her low forehead was further diminished by a scowl and creases: 
cross and horizontal bars, H. C. called them. 

For a moment he looked as though he repented coming in and 
would beat a retreat, but it was too late; the dragon was asking him 
what he wanted. She spoke in broken English—very broken, but 
intelligible. He took his courage in both hands. 

“IT want some nougat,” he said; “at wholesale price. I am a 
travelling sweetstuff merchant, and entitled to privileges. I bring 
Rahat Lakoom from Turkey, sherbet from Persia, and now require 
nougat from Montélimar.” 

“You a travelling merchant ?” said the dragon. ‘I don’t believe 
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it! You are much more likely a Milor Anglais.” After all, blue 
blood will out: H. C.’s connection with Lady Maria could not be 
disguised. ‘Pray can you give me the pass-word in the nougat 
commerce ?” continued the dragon. ‘Ah! I’ve got him there,” she 
muttered under her breath, with quite a savage gleam of triumph. 

H. C. felt rather nonplussed ; hem’d, ha’d and hesitated ; then said : 

“T am not acquainted with Montélimar and its cabalistic signs. 
I am only a camel crossing the Arabian desert—and will give you 
the pass-word in Arabic.” 

Here he brought out a whole torrent of horrible Chinese, which 
sounded excessively like forbidden language; and he would ap- 
parently have gone on for half an hour if the dragon had not stopped 
him. 

“Enough!” she cried, looking alarmed and _ overpowered. 
“Enough! If you don’t know the French pass-word, you evidently 
know something much worse. You shall have your nougat at whole- 
sale price.” 

So the bargain was struck, and H. C. had his way, and laid in a 
supply that has still to be exhausted. All this took up a good deal 
of time, and when we left the only “ original manufactory of nougat,” 
darkness had fallen. The dragon accompanied us to the outer gate, 
and with a laugh that resembled the croaking of a crow more than 
anything else, she said to H. C.: 

“You may be a camel crossing the Arabian desert, and you may 
have all the Eastern languages at your finger ends, but a merchant of 
confections you are not. You are a Milor Anglais. However, you 
have given me a wholesale order, and so I don’t mind your having it 
at wholesale price. on voyage, messieurs.” 

We had not seen one apparently decent hotel in the town; they 
probably exist, but we did not come across them. At the station 
there was an excellent buffet, with fade d’hdéte at seven o’clock. 
Thither we repaired. 

“‘ Nature abhors a vacuum,” said H. C., quoting the old proverb as 
though he had originated it on the spot. “I have eaten a great deal 
of nougat to-day, but I find that, whilst it is slightly upsetting, it is 
not sustaining. Also that visit to the old Chateau rather exhausted 
one; the wild laughter was a painful experience.” 

Arrived at the station, H. C. laid down his burdens, and ceased to 
be a camel @ deux bosses. The buffet was empty, but a long, well 
laid out table indicated that a crowd might be expected. We 
wondered whether the townspeople came here in a body and dined. 
The doubt was soon solved by the arrival of the express from 
Marseilles, and the cry of the porters on the platform: “ Vingt 
minutes d’arrét.” A stream poured into the buffet, and every seat 
was soon filled. Then followed that most uncivilised of human 
exhibitions—a hungry crowd at table, having a race with time. For 
them the twenty minutes were too soon over, but the officials were 
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inexorable. We were not in Spain, or Norway, or Wales, or any of 
those countries where trains wait the convenience of gossiping 
officials. Here not a minute’s grace was allowed, and those who 
were not ready had to go guand méme. ‘The train puffed away 
towards Lyons. 

Our own turn came presently, and we said good-bye to Montélimar 
without regret. 

“We take away the best of it in these bales,” said H. C., looking 
with fond affection at the piles of done-up nougat. “I hope the 
influence of the dragon will not accompany our last purchase, and 
spoil its flavour. Did you notice how she quailed at my Chinese- 
Arabic? I believe she would have given us the nougat for nothing 
in order to get rid of us.” 

It was an intensely dark night. The stars had all suddenly gone 
in, there was no moon to be seen, thick clouds had rolled over the 
sky. No sooner had the train started than down came the rain as 
though it meant to drown the world. A violent gale of wind arose. 
The train hissed, steamed and struggled through it. We were in 
a perfect battle of the elements, and it really seemed that the train 
would lose. 

Our destination for the night was Vienne, where we were due 
about eleven o’clock. 

Much of the country we were passing through was historical and 
interesting, but in the darkness we had nothing but the names of the 
stations to guide us. The whole country is full of Roman antiquities. 
Nyons, with its ancient walls, and Die, with its eleventh century 
cathedral, are notably interesting. This neighbourhood was’ much 
visited by Richelieu, and the splendid old Castle of Crest owed its 
downfall to him. A tower still remains to mark the ruin, overlooking 
the Gorge of the Dréme, not far from its confluence with the more 
lordly Rhone. 

At St. Péray the influence was more modern; we were in the 
centre of the wine district, and the whole neighbourhood flourishes 
in consequence. The wine of St. Péray goes into all parts of France, 
and was specially recommended to us by the kindly and attentive 
Madame Ville at Avignon. 

Then came Valence, the ancient capital of the Dréme, historically 
mixed up with Diana of Poitiers, Czsar Borgia, and in modern 
days the Prince of Monaco, who bears the title of Duke de Valence, 
which was specially created for Czsar Borgia. Napoleon lived 
here for a time in 1785, when he was nothing but an obscure 
lieutenant of artillery, dreaming of fame, though not of such fame and 
conquest as came to him ere long. The citadel built by Francis I. 
still exists, but only as a Caserne. Internal wars have ceased, 
possibly never to revive. 

Just before reaching La Roche, we crossed the lovely River Isére, 
which takes its course through the magnificent scenery of the 
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Dauphiné. No river contributes more to the grandeur of the 
Rhone. It rises at the foot of the little St. Bernard, and runs its 
deep dark course down the wonderful valley to which it gives its 
name, and at the end of which rises Mont Blanc, in all its snowy 
splendour. Hannibal is supposed to have ascended the Valley of 
the Istre when he crossed the Alps. 

St. Péray lies at the foot of the rocks that stand out boldly as one 
approaches Valence; its vineyards bask in the sunshine of the plain, 
and the castle of Crussol effectively crowns the height. To-night 
all this was lost, but to us the whole neighbourhood is an old, 
old friend. Many picturesque objects attract the attention; many 
a ruin. 

Near Tain the valley narrows to a pass, and the browny waters of 
the river rush between the rocks with furious haste. Close by is the 
vineyard where once grew the grapes for the famous Hermitage wine, 
now alas! no more, owing to the phylloxera. But the vineyard still 
exists, and one day the famous wine will return. It is called 
l’ermitage, and here once upon a time, perhaps in the Middle Ages, 
perhaps long before, dwelt a St. Jerome or an Ignatius Loyola. All 
trace of his cell has disappeared, but the tradition remains, and keeps 
romance alive. 

Not very far off rises Mont Pilat, highest point in the 
Cevennes. Almost under its very shadow lies St. Etienne, chief town 
of the Loire, the Black Country of this part of the world: where fire- 
arms are made and ribbons are woven, and factory chimneys send 
forth dense volumes of smoke. The little river Furens runs through 
the place and turns the wheel of many a mill. The whole place is as 
black as smoke and coal can make it. At night the train rushes 
past furnace after furnace, sending forth huge devouring flames into 
the darkness. It resembles nothing so much as an inferno, but 
the effect is weird and picturesque. By day, nothing more 
depressing and uncivilised can be imagined; but it gives work to 
thousands of people, and so one wishes it well. 

But we spoke of St. Etienne in an earlier paper on the memorable 
occasion of our visit to Le Puy, and perhaps have no business to 
resuscitate it in these pages. 

Thus journeying through the vineyards we could not see, and near 
the rivers whose tracks we could not follow, we approached the 
ancient town of Vienne. The rain which had come down in torrents, 
obligingly ceased, but the sky remained overcast. 

It was quite eleven o’clock when we found ourselves on the plat- 
form ; a cold, raw, damp night, as though winter had suddenly fallen 
upon us. Somehow, depression took possession of us ; a presentiment 
that something was going wrong, and that here we should find no 
comfortable resting-place. Only that morning—it seemed a year ago 
—we had left Madame Ville’s comfortable hotel at Avignon: here, 
something whispered to us, we should find the very opposite. 
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Instinct, presentiment, second sight—call it what you will—suggested 

that we should even be in danger. What the feeling was, what the 

impression, it is impossible to describe. H. C. shivered visibly. 
“What is it?” we asked. ‘“ Cold—or hunger—or sleepiness— 


” 





or 

“‘ Nothing of all that,” he interrupted. “It is presentiment. Let 
us get back into the train and go on to Lyons.” 

* And leave our luggage here,” we returned. “ It is registered for 
Vienne, remember. No, here we must remain, come what may. We 
too are full of presentiment, but at least we are prepared, and can be 
on our guard against the powers of darkness. The Hotel du Nord is 
said to be good and comfortable,” 

But the omnibus of the hotel was not there. Some Society had 
come to the town and taken up every room. Consequently the hotel 
being full, it did not send to meet the train. 

Check the first ; beginning of the fulfilment of the presentiment. 

But as a drowning man catches at a straw, hoping against hope, so 
we desired the ramshackle old omnibus that was in attendance to 
drive to the Nord. The conductor proceeded to do so without 
protesting, probably feeling sure that he had caught his hares. 

Before long it stopped at the entrance where a blaze of light 
dazzled us as we went in and begged them to make room for us if it 
was only a cupboard. 

“Monsieur,” returned the landlord, “I have not as much room 
left as would accommodate a cat. We are full to overflowing, and 
entre nous I am myself going to sleep on the billiard-table. You 
have arrived at a most unfortunate moment, and 364 days out of the 
365 this would not have happened.” 

‘“* Where then can we get taken in?” 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders. “I doubt if you will find 
rooms anywhere but at the Hotel du Paradis.” 

*‘ And that is a last resourse ?” we suggested. 

Another shrug of the shoulders. 

“ It is not for me to say, monsieur, but do not expect great things. 
The hotel has a bad, even a mysterious reputation. It has been said 
that people have been known to go in and never come out again. I 
know nothing about it; but this I do know: you will not roll 
upon velvet.” 

This was extremely cheering. Nothing could be better—for our 
presentiments, 

As we went back to the omnibus, we thought of that night years 
ago, when, on arriving at Morlaix, the hotel could not take us in, and 
Madame Hellard had sent us streaming through the town at midnight 
with the unfortunate André, who was half dead with toothache and 
a swelled face. There they had finally made us shake-downs in the 
salon of the hotel; here we were less fortunate. 

** At least it sounds well,” said H. C., as we told the man to drive 
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to the Hotel du Paradis. “If it is only an earthly paradise, we shall 
be well off.” 

“Things sometimes go by contrary,” we replied. ‘Our presenti- 
ments are coming true.” 

The rain had ceased, but the darkness was intense. The few gas- 
lamps flared with a melancholy glimmer, without even strength to 
cast a shadow upon the ground. 

Presently, after rattling through what seemed an endless number of 
streets, but in reality were only five or six turnings, we entered a 
narrow, pitch-dark thoroughfare. Not even a lamp glimmered. It 
might have been the entrance to some dark cavern, some horrible 
inferno, anything that suggested the opposite of paradise. Yet here 
in a few moments stopped the ramshackle vehicle, in front of a gate- 

- way from which no light issued. 

In a moment the door of the omnibus was opened as though by 
invisible means, and we could just discern a waiter or “ boots,” with 
a long white apron tied round him. Where he had sprung from was 
a mystery—down from the clouds or up from the earth. The gate- 
way admitted into a small square courtyard, and through the windows 
of the house faint glimmerings of light might be seen, throwing pale 
reflections upon the courtyard pavement. 

Inside the doorway stood a man who well matched the bearded 
lady at Mont¢élimar. He must have measured at least six feet eight, 
and was broad and big in proportion. In the semi-obscurity all his 
proportions were exaggerated. 

This was our host; the guardian of the Hotel du Paradis; and 
looking upon him, we trembled for our lives. His countenance was 
ferocious ; his eyes glittered; he seemed to look us through and 
through, as though taking the measure of what we were worth; he 
eyed the luggage greedily—as an eagle poised in the air might 
eye a lamb in a pasture-—and seemed disappointed at its modest 
dimensions. 

H. C. tried to put on his military bearing, but it would not do; 
he collapsed like an air cushion that has just been unscrewed. 

“We are in for it,” he murmured, his face white and his knees 
trembling. ‘‘ This isa modern Bluebeard ; only instead of murdering 
his wives, he murders his guests. I daresay if we look long enough 
we shall find a secret cupboard with a dozen skeletons dangling 
in it.” 

“At any rate, if we are to be murdered we will die game,” we 
observed. ‘ You have your loaded stick, we have our revolver. Who 
knows? We might even win, and further the ends of justice.” 

* And we will keep together,” added this modern Cesar. ‘“ There 
is nothing like concentrating your forces on the field. Let us bargain 
for one room.” 

But this was found to be impossible. The giant declared every 
room possessing two beds was occupied. He could, however, give us 
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two rooms opening into each other, and with this we had to be 
content. 

The mysterious waiter stood by ready to show us the way. His 
face was pale and cadaverous-looking, as though he was half starved. 
His eyelids were heavy and red, his eyes had a peculiarly dreamy look 
about them, which might result from want of sleep or some abnormal 
condition of the brain. His hair was red, and looked as though it 
had not known brush or comb for many a long day. The candle 
he held in his hand lighted up his face to the point of weirdness. 
Somehow its expression, instead of suggesting murder and sudden 
death, had in it something pathetic. It excited our compassion ; 
seemed to indicate a life that was by no means a bed of roses. 

The ferocious giant—whose voice, however, was quiet enough— 
asked us if we would take anything before retiring: it was so late, 
however, that the fire was out in the kitchen and the chef had gone 
to bed; nothing hot could be served. We were about to refuse 
everything, but H. C. interrupted us. 

“Let us lay in a stock of Dutch courage,” he whispered, his face 
still white and his knees still trembling. ‘“ It may turn the balance 
of affairs.” 

Looking at him, this seemed possible, so a syphon and a supply of 
cognac were ordered to betaken up. The giant wished us good night, 
and hoped we should sleep comfortably. 

We hoped so too, as we followed our guide through narrow and 
what seemed to be endless intricate passages, full of unexpected 
turnings. A horrible smell crept through the house like a subtle evil 
agency. “A mixture of sulphur and gunpowder,” said H. C., looking 
utterly disgusted as well as uneasy. But this was fancy or prejudice. 
The fumes came up from the kitchen and smelt like bad soup. 

It is the fault of the cook,” said our curious guide as he shuffled 
along with slippers down at heel; “he has left the Avot ax feu too full 
and too near a big fire—it has boiled over. Unfortunately it is diffi- 
cult to get the smell out of the house.” 

Still we went on turning and ascending. 

“Where are you taking us to?” we cried sternly. “Is there no 
end to this place ?” 

“ E-n vérité, monsieur, it is a straggling house. I have heard that 
it was a convent in days gone by, and these passages were made long 
and complicated so that the nuns could conceal themselves in case of 
a rising in the town or country. In those old days, ma foi, nothing 
was sacred; not even cloistered nuns, devoting their lives to prayer 
and good works. Vous voila!” 

It was time. Our pilgrimage through the passages had not increased 
our respect forthe inn. Some of the floors were carpetless ; on others 
the carpets looked as though they had not been disturbed for a 
century. Our rooms were not much better: cold, cheerless, and not 
very clean. The man lighted candles, then went back for the luggage. 
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The rooms were close and stuffy; we opened a window. As we 
did so the clock struck midnight ; twelve sonorous strokes that vibrated 
slowly and solemnly upon the dark night air. It was the cathedral 
clock, which seemed to lead the way in the world of time, for other 
clocks followed in its wake. 

“ The witching hour,” said H. C. “If there are ghosts here, they 
ought to begin to walk. I would rather have to do with them than 
with midnight assassins.” 

The waiter returned with the luggage, out of breath with his 
efforts ; then a third time appeared with H. C.’s elements of Dutch 
courage—and retired for the night, looking, poor wretch, at the last 
point of exhaustion. His slipshod feet went shuffling down the 
passage, and were soon lost in the distance. 

““He hardly seems to have the energy or pluck to commit a 
murder,” said H.C. ‘But probably the giant does that part of the 
business, and the man merely hangs up the dead bodies on the pegs 
in the closet—a long row of them. Shall we make a secret raid on 
the house and institute a search for sliding panels ? ” 

“‘*T were wiser to go to bed,” we replied. “Secure our own lives 
as far as we can, and leave others to their fate. It has been a fairly 
tiring day since we left Avignon.” 

“In that case,” said H. C., “here goes for Dutch courage.” 

And pouring himself out a liberal supply of cognac, with a 
trembling hand, with a strictly limited proportion of soda-water, he 
proceeded to undress and go to bed, and ten minutes afterwards 
was sleeping as soundly as if cold-blooded murderers and midnight 
assassins had gone out with the last century. H.C. had, apparently 
in all innocence, taken possession of the inner room, leaving us to 
bear the brunt of anything that might happen. 

We tried to lock our door, but it would not lock, and bolt there 
was none. This was suspicious, but beyond remedy. All we could 
do was to place a chair close to the door, so that if anyone 
attempted to come in, we might receive some sort of warning, the 
intruder a slight check. Then we too sought our couch, and in 
spite of a fixed determination to keep awake, we very soon fell 
fast asleep. 

It seemed that we had slept for about five minutes—but in reality 
it was past three in the morning—when we suddenly awoke with 
a start. 

In the first moment we could not tell what had disturbed our 
slumber. We had a feeling of not being alone in the room, yet 
nothing was to be seen or heard. In vain we raised our head from 
the pillow and peered into the darkness. Absolute stillness and 
silence, apparently absolute vacancy. 

Now thoroughly aroused, we listened. Soon we thought we heard 
stealthy, muffled footsteps approaching. Never moving, scarcely 
daring to breathe, we listened. Before long we distinctly heard a 
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hand placed upon the knob of the door—and this was an unusual 
thing: that there should be a handle, and that the key was missing. 
We distinctly heard the hand placed upon the knob—for under such 
circumstances, the hearing, strained to the point of tension, is 
unusually acute. Then the handle was turned, the door slowly, very 
slowly opened. The chair, after all, seemed little or no obstruction. 
As the door opened a faint glimmer of light entered the room, slightly 
diminishing the obscurity. 

It would be useless to confess that our heart did not beat more 
quickly than usual. What was behind that slowly-opening door? 
The giant landlord with murder gleaming in his eyes? Would it be 
a struggle for life—a hand-to-hand fight? Were we destined never 
to leave that room alive? Should we become another of those 
mysterious disappearances, and never be heard of again? How could 
we be traced? No one knew of our intention to stop at Vienne. 
We should pass away and leave no sign. 

A thousand thoughts and possibilities passed through our mind as 
we breathlessly watched the door. 

It opened in a maddeningly deliberate manner: about an inch to 
the minute, reminding one of the horrors of those old tortures—the 
slowly-contracting chamber walls—the slowly-descending pendulum. 
From the position of our bed we could not see what was on the other 
side of the door until it stood nearly wide. 

At length, after what seemed hours of suspense, the propeller stood 
disclosed. 

It was not the giant landlord with murder gleaming in his eyes. 
We had evidently done him an injustice. He was no doubt at that 
moment sleeping the sleep of the just. The apparition was nothing 
more or less than the red-haired waiter with the pathetic expression. 
But it was a vision terrible and startling enough. 

He was dressed in night attire. In his hand he carried a sort of 
lighthouse arrangement in which was a night-light. This it was that 
threw the gleam around, making still more visible the obscurity of 
the chamber. His face lighted up by this gleam looked worn and 
ghastly. The eyes were wide open, staring vacantly into distance. 
It was evident that the man was a sleep-walker, and neither a burglar 
nor an assassin. 

What was to be done? We had heard that to awaken anyone in 
their sleep often bore fatal results. Again we had heard that it 
frequently had the exactly opposite effect, and to arouse a sleep- 
walker with a start, was to break the chain that bound them, and 
cure them for ever of the unhappy propensity. 

In a moment something seemed to impel us to action: the decision 
seemed taken out of our hands: we obeyed a resistless impulse. 
Close to us was a small revolver. We took it up quietly, extracted 
the ball from one of the cartridges, put the cartridge back in the 
chamber, and fired, 
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In the stillness of the night it made a loud, startling noise. H. C. 
in the next room woke up and tumbled out of bed with fright. 
Crash went the lighthouse in the hand of the waiter. The man woke 
with a start, and fell to the ground with a shout. 

*T am shot,” he cried; “I am lost! What does it mean? 
Where am I?” 

All was confusion. In less than a moment we had lighted our 
candle, and advanced to the rescue of the sleep-walker, who was 
more frightened than hurt. 

The scene was a striking one. The man, seeing us advance, 
raised himself to a kneeling posture and begged for mercy. As he 
had not wilfully transgressed, it was more a case for pity and 
compassion. H.C. appeared at his door, ghostlike as to garments, 
and with a face the colour of alabaster. All his Dutch courage had 
evaporated, and if we had not called out sharply, we should have 
been mistaken for an assassin, and received a compound fracture of 
the skull. 

Explanations followed. The man was aware of his failing, but had 
never been wakened in his sleep-walking, and never knew when it 
took place, or where he went. He could only explain his presence 
in our room in preference to anyone else’s room, by supposing that 
the lateness of our arrival and the three journeys he had taken 
—first with ourselves, then with the luggage, and finally with the 
mixture for Dutch courage—had so impressed him that in his sleep 
he unconsciously took the same direction. 

This seemed a probable and common-sense view of the matter. 
We insisted upon his taking some cognac—which, however, required 
no great powers of persuasion to get down—and then sent him 
back to his own quarters, minus the broken lighthouse. 

As he departed, we noticed that the dreamy and peculiar 
expression of the eyes was no longer there. Had the start 
effectually and indeed cured him of his dangerous sleep-walking 
habit? If so, he would owe us a debt of gratitude for the rest of 
his life. 

Peace once more reigned. We were so far off from other inhabited 
rooms that the shot had disturbed no one. H. C. helped himself to 
a little more Dutch courage, and returned to his couch. The 
cathedral clock struck four, and we heard and knew no more until 
at eight o’clock we were aroused by our midnight intruder bringing in 
hot water. 

But what a change in his appearance! He was neatly dressed ; 
his hair was brushed ; he was no longer down at heel ; the expression 
of his face was quite vivacious ; the eyes were no longer dreaming ; 
he moved with alacrity. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” he said, “you have done me a service. I feel 
this morning as I have not felt for ten years. Something seems to 
have snapped in my head; a chain that bound me, or something of 
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that sort. I feel clear and full of life and energy, instead of, as 
before, always wanting to go to sleep. Never again, I firmly believe, 
shall I be a somnambulist.” 

It really seemed probable, for when we went down to our coffee 
and rolls, he was flying about the place with activity enough for 
half a dozen. The dreamy look in his eyes had departed once for 
all—one felt sure of this. Our giant landlord, we noticed, looked at 
him in amazement, unable to understand the transformation. 

We observed, too, that the ferocious and murderous expression we 
had seen last night on the latter, was this morning altogether absent. 
Had we after all misjudged him? fancied what did not exist? To- 
day, in the clear, healthy light, he might have been described as an 
amiable elephant. ‘True, paradise and elephants seemed to have 
very little in common, but that was only another example of the 
eternal unfitness of things mundane. His proportions were in no 
way diminished ; he still looked, and was, colossal, but he moved 
about with a soft tread, he spoke to us in quiet tones, and he was as 
far as possible removed from one’s ideas of the midnight assassin. 
If only he had introduced cleanliness into his hotel, there would 
have been little to find fault with. 

As it was, we hurried over breakfast, and escaped into the town. 
Unfortunately our usual accompaniment of sunshine and blue skies 
had forsaken us. The clouds were lowering, and every now and then 
came down in drenching showers. 

In spite of this, we found the town one of the most remarkable on 
the banks of the Rhone: still worthy in many ways its ancient 
pedigree. ‘Too many of these old towns have lost all trace of the 
past; everything beautiful, artistic and old-world has disappeared 
under modern exactions: in Vienne much remained that was in the 
highest degree interesting. 

Its situation is highly favoured. It lies on the slopes of a small, 
fertile valley, through which the Rhone takes its course. The hills, 
right and left, are crowned by ruined castles belonging to the Middle 
Ages. On one of them, the Romans had a fortified camp, from 
which they surveyed the neighbouring country and commanded 
the pass. 

Vienne is one of the oldest towns in France, was the chief town of 
the Allobroges ; and the flourishing Lyons of to-day is a mere infant 
in comparison with it. It was a place of note in the days of the 
Cesars: and Hannibal is said to have left the Rhéne at Vienne, 
when crossing the Alps. It possesses the distinction of having been 
the cradle of Christianity in the West: and the Epistle of its early 
martyrs, addressed to the church in the East, is almost worthy of a 
place in the Apocrypha. In the fifth century it was the capital of 
Burgundy, which had raised itself to the rank of a kingdom. Later 
On it became the residence of the Dauphins. It was once an arch- 
bishopric, possessed of great power and influence: and it was here 
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that the famous Ecclesiastical Council was held by Pope Clement V. 
and Philippe le Bel, condemning the Order of the Templars, whom 
they had begun to fear. 

As we wandered through the streets, lamenting the deluge that too 
often came down, we were constantly arrested by wonderful traces of 
antiquity. Ancient houses, and outlines almost unspoilt, delighted 
us. In this respect, no town we had seen of late could compare with 
it. Other towns had more important Roman remains ; Avignon had 
its palace of the popes; Nimes its Roman baths ; Gard its aqueduct ; 
Arles its amphitheatre ; but Vienne, without these special distinctions, 
was full of scattered merits. 

And yet it was not without traces of Roman occupation: the very 
first of which we discovered in a Corinthian temple dedicated to 
Augustus and Livia. It stood in a small square, and reminded one 
of the Maison Carrée at Nimes, but was less perfect, having been 
altered and damaged in the Middle Ages by being converted into a 
church. The damage, as far as possible, was undone and the 
building restored to its original design, but its ancient splendour 
had gone for ever. 

There are many other Roman traces. A double arcade, with 
pillars, which is probably part of the ancient Forum ; fragments of a 
Roman theatre amidst the vineyards that fertilize the slopes of Mont 
Pipet just outside the town ; and just above them, the remains of a 
Roman Castle. 

But it is in remains of a less remote date that Vienne is specially 
interesting. In its out-of-the-way nooks and corners, where you 
come unexpectedly upon ancient buildings, gabled and turreted houses, 
remnants of the Middle Ages, with dormer windows and _ latticed 
panes, and dark red slanting roofs. 

The west front of the cathedral was grand and imposing, standing 
within a few yards of where flows the Rhéne. It is rich in 
flamboyant decoration, and rises majestically above its broad flight of 
steps, looking even older than it is. It looks, and is, perishing, the 
stone of which it is built yielding to the influence of time ; but as yet 
the hand of the restorer has not spoilt it, and it may still be seen 
in all the beauty of crumbling decay. But not time alone is 
answerable for this. In 1562 it was much damaged by the Huguenot 
soldiers, when it was almost at the very commencement of its career. 
For it was completed in the early part of the sixteenth century, though 
the cathedral was begun at a much earlier date. Above the west 
front rise the massive towers. 

Immediately facing the cathedral is the long bridge by which one 
crosses the Rhone to the suburb of St. Colombe, chiefly interesting 
for its ancient Tour de Mauconseil, from which, says tradition, Pilate 
threw himself in his agonies of disease and remorse. ‘This, however, 
is more than Apocryphal, as the tower only dates back to the days of 
Philippe of Valois. It is the only point of interest in St. Colombe, 
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and having inspected it, one gladly returns to the more lively streets of 
Vienne. 

Yet these are for the most part narrow, winding and dirty, steep 
and badly paved: and if they are dirty on ordinary occasions they 
were still more so to-day under the lowering skies. It was impossible 
to do justice to and thoroughly appreciate the domestic architecture 
of the place; those points of antiquity that surprised us with their 
charm: whilst the uncomfortable hotel made us feel more or less 
homeless and houseless in the country. 

We were glad when the hour came for departure, and we were able 
to turn our back on the Hotel du Paradis, the amiable elephant, and 
invigorated waiter. The latter was as ubiquitous and energetic at 
midday as he had been in the early morning; and the landlord’s 
eyes still followed him with signs of wonder and uneasiness. 

“T don’t know what to make of him,” he remarked, as the man 
flew up the passages for our luggage. “He has always been so 
sleepy and sluggish that regularly once a week for the last five years 
I have threatened him with dismissal. But to-day it is just as if he 
was being driven by a galvanic battery. He has been rushing about 
like a fire engine, turning the whole place upside down, and really 
doing the work of half a dozen. I fear he has caught a fever, and 
by-and-by the raving stage will come on.” 

Yet the man looked sane enough as he re-appeared with his hands 
full of baggage, and half a dozen things over his shoulders that H. C. 
had omitted to pack: and when he put his head in at the omnibus 
door—no longer a tangled mass of red hair, but a civilised coiffure 
parted down the middle—and wished us Jon voyage, and thanked us 
fervently for the good we had done him, his eyes were as clear and 
sane and free from fever as the most convalescent patient could have 
desired. 

We felt a conviction the change was not temporary but would last ; 
and though we have heard nothing since then of Vienne, the Hotel 
du Paradis, or the giant host, it is borne in upon us that the red- 
haired waiter still reigns there, the dirty passages and bedrooms have 
become clean and cheerful, and that under the new régime the once 
uncomfortable and more than doubtful inn is fast becoming popular 
and frequented. 

But the afternoon that we left all this reformation was in the 
future, and we were not at all sorry when the ramshackle old 
omnibus rattled out of the narrow, dismal street, and turned towards 
the station. After all, nothing had happened of any serious 
description. 

“What about our presentiments?” we asked of H. C., whom the 
omnibus was fast reducing to a jelly. 

* Absolutely fulfilled,” he replied. “They were sent to us as a 
warning, and as such they served, putting us on the defensive. 
But for them we might have slept as soundly as moles in the winter. 
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Nothing would have aroused us ; and the sleep-walker, not accountable 
for his actions, would have murdered us both and comfortably gone 
back to bed. I have not the smallest doubt but this would 
have been the end of the adventure—a very bad end for us, I must 
say. If everyone would pay equal attention to his presentiments, I 
believe that an immense number of evils would be averted.” 

‘‘We wonder what your next presentiment will be?” we said, 
amused at H. C.’s adroitness in turning events to suit his purpose. 

“T had one this morning,” he replied. “It came to me when 
I was in a state between sleeping and waking. In fact I hardly 
know whether it was a presentiment or a vision.” 

“What was its nature?” 

“Most agreeable,” he replied. ‘ But you know presentiments 
may be agreeable as well as the opposite. They don’t all portend 
misfortune.” 

“ Pray what was yours of this morning?” 

“Tt was that I shortly become engaged,” he replied blushing. 
“And if ever I had any doubts about matrimony, I have none 
now. Iam convinced that it is the only perfect state of existence 
on earth.” 

“Do you think the name of the hotel had anything to do with 
your vision ?” we asked. 

“IT don’t know,” he replied. “I only know that since this 
morning I have felt plunged in paradise.” 

‘In fact the seventh heaven of bliss?” we suggested. 

“The seventieth,” he modestly replied : and would no doubt have 
added more but the omnibus swerved round a corner with a lurch 
and upset him. 

We should not have referred to this incident, but that by a strange 
coincidence, H. C.’s presentiment or vision actually came true very 
shortly after his return to England. We received a letter from him 
one morning announcing the fact which had made him the happiest 
man on earth, and declaring that foreign countries would know him 
no more. Lady Maria had offered him a suite of rooms in her house 
in Mayfair, where he intended to take up his abode. His wanderings 
he said were over; and thus it seems probably that as far as the 
pages of this magazine are concerned, H. C. has made “his last 
appearance on any stage.” 

The next moment we were at the station, and before long were 
steaming away towards Lyons. 

We were going back to old quarters; and all the beauty of many 
days and all the romance seemed over. It was a farewell to the 
lovely and most attractive Valley of the Rhone. Nowhere else shall 
we find so many Roman and antiquarian remains combined with 
much that is historically interesting and beautifulin nature. Through 
all, the splendid river takes its course, and the music of its waters is 
neyer far off. In commonplace Lyons, given over to commerce, 
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manufacture, and all the prosy elements of modern life, we should still 
have the river to remind us of the romantic spots through which it 
flowed; but here its music would be drowned by the clatter of 
machinery and the rush of men going to and fro in their race for 
wealth. 

“After all,” said H. C. wisely, if quoting a homely proverb, “ we 
cannot have our cake and eat it too. I really think this late ex- 
perience has been the most delightful and sunny of my whole life. 
Even Majorca was only better than this in that it lasted longer. It 
was not more full of delightful surprises and perfect sensations.” 

Of course he was under the influence of his early morning vision, 
which had converted him from a possible misogynist to a strong 
matrimonial advocate. He naturally saw everything couleur de rose. 
It was a good thing our travels were over, for he would have become 
a very dreamy and abstracted companion. 

But for our own part, when the train steamed into Perrache, and 
for us the Lower Valley of the Rhone was, at any rate for some time 
to come, a thing of the past, we fell into a melancholy musing. And 
that night, as, in the quietness of our chamber and the stillness of the 
small hours, one scene after another passed before us like the 
panoramic slides of a magic-lantern, we felt that without vision of 
matrimony or presentiment of bliss, or seventieth heaven of delight, 
there lies a charm and a beauty amidst the hills and valleys and 
plains watered by that wonderful stream that few other rivers can 
boast, and fewer still excel. 
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HAEMON TO ANTIGONE. 


I CAN no longer live from thee apart! 

I, Haemon, come to seek thee! come to drink 
The cup that ¢#ow hast drunk, my dearest heart! 
And when they find me dead upon the brink 
Of this most silent grave where thou dost hide, 

I may be laid, in pity, by thy side. 


O, sweeter, sweeter far, with thee to sleep 

Here ’neath the cypress, where thy couch is spread, 
Than still to live without thee, still to weep 

In yon unquiet world where mortals tread 
To one oblivion thro’ a changeful road, 

Thro’ many a differing path, to one abode! 


My kingly father, from his palace walls, 

Must watch for me in vain, for nevermore 
Within those beautiful, those regal halls, 

Shall I be near him as in days of yore; 
I sorrow for his grief, but O, most dear! 

My home must be with thee, and thine is here! 


And nought shall lure me from thee. Far beyond 
This rayless, soundless charnel, Life may call 

My soul with siren laughter, voices fond, 
And music that entrancingly doth fall ; 

Yea, Life with all her charms may smile on me, 
But I will dwell with death, who holdeth thee. 


Seasons may wax and wane; the verdant spring 
May wake with all her flow’rs, her fresh delights ; 

And witching summer, wooing me, may bring 
Delicious dreamful days, and amorous nights 

Mellow with moonbeams and with starbeams soft, 
But I will leave thee not, tho’ beckoned oft. 


Thou hast been hidden from me ’neath the mould 
Since that mad hour when on thy pulseless breast, 
Thy breast so marble white, so marble cold, 
I dropt my burning tears, and wildly prest 
Last kisses on thy locks of golden hue, 
And on thy sightless eyes divinely blue. 


But now I come to seek thee! thou shalt lie 
No more companionless where gloom doth reign ! 
For thee alone I lived, for thee I die, 
And Death shall find me here, where Love doth chain ; 
And Death shall smite me here, and here shall keep 
Our hearts of mingled dust in endless sleep. 
ALICE MACKAY. 











STRANGE EXPERIENCES IN A FLAT. 
A TRUE STORY. 


WE were unutterably weary and sick of the whole thing. For 

weeks, months almost, we had been hunting about London 
in the hopeless search for a “flat,” or set of apartments which would 
at once suit our purses and our rather fastidious taste. 

We were worn out and disheartened by the seeming impossibility 
of finding a suitable shelter for our heads, and yet were unable to give 
up the search. For my husband had undertaken some literary work 
which made it necessary that he should reside in town for a time. 

So you may imagine our relief when one of the evening posts 
brought a letter from my cousin, Harriet Greaves, telling us that she 
had mentioned our difficulty to a friend of hers—a Mrs. Foster, who 
at once said that she would be only too pleased if we would take 
her flat. 

Mr. Foster was in bad health, the doctors had just ordered him 
abroad, and they expected to be away at least six months. She 
would far rather have the rooms inhabited than left empty; and 
they would both be pleased to think that we had taken them, as 
Mr. Foster admired my husband’s work. 

The rent would be merely nominal, and she hoped that South 
Kensington would be a convenient locality. She was on the eve 
of starting, so left Mrs. Greaves to make all arrangements, with the 
fullest confidence in her discretion. 

Harriet added that it was a charming little flat, most tastefully 
and comfortably furnished, and that we could not possibly do better 
than close with an offer which seemed almost providential. Unfor- 
tunately she was soon going for a long visit to the South of England, 
and as she was full of engagements, she appointed an hour the next 
morning for us to join her and go over the rooms, as she wished to 
have it settled at once. 

Fannie clapped her hands with delight ; she is my only unmarried 
sister, and lives with us, and had found this house-hunting 
drearily dull. 

The flat proved more charming than anything we could have 
imagined. It was beautifully furnished throughout, always with a 
view to use and comfort, and was full of quaint and curious trophies 
from many lands. 

The drawing-room, which we first entered, was like nothing else 
I have ever seen. It was gueer—yet particularly pleasing, and 
seemed full of a personality which I took to be rather that of Mr, 
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Foster than his wife. Then my eye was attracted by a bust standing 
on a handsome marble pedestal, placed in a tiny alcove at one end 
of the room, the back of the space covered with plush of an exquisite 
green shade, and a curtain of the same elegantly draped across in a 
manner which suggested a shrine. 

I went nearer to examine the features more closely, and found 
the head was that of a middle-aged but rather handsome man, 
with a broad, high brow indicating unusual ability, and an expression 
of intense, even painful thought. It was easy to see that it was the 
work of a talented artist, and I admired it unreservedly. 

“Oh, that is Mr. Foster, as you may have guessed,” said Harriet. 
“ His wife idolises him, you know, and persuaded him to have this 
bust executed, so that he might be still present with her, though he 
was working in his own study. He is a marvellous linguist, and 
translates all kinds of out-of-the-way parchments and documents.” 

As she spoke she hurried us on to admire the convenience of the 
cooking and housekeeping department, only glancing in at the other 
rooms which evidently left nothing for the most exacting to desire. 

Entranced and delighted with everything, we drove back to lunch 
with Harriet, and before we left her everything was arranged and 
settled, even to the engaging of a servant. For one of hers was about 
to leave, and being thoroughly steady and respectable, and quite 
capable of doing the cooking as well as the house-work, I secured 
her at once. We could only afford one, and she was a woman who 
preferred being alone. 

The next day but one saw us established in our new quarters; 
and very thankful and delighted we were to find ourselves so 
well off. 

Mark only regretted that he would not be able to use the beautiful 
little study much—his work obliging him to be almost constantly at 
the Museum; while Fannie remarked that she would never want 
to go out, it was so cosy and comfortable indoors. Of course this 
was all nonsense, for very soon we were up to the eyes in invitations, 
and involved in quite a whirl of gaiety. 

Occasionally we ventured on a small luncheon or tea-party ourselves ; 
but as a rule we were more out than in. 

This went on for about a month, and we were all as happy as 
could be. 

One morning Martha told me that her mother, who lived at 
Brixton, was ill, and if I could spare her, she would like to go and 
see her. I at once agreed. We were going out to lunch, and 
should not be back till the evening, and as my husband was dining 
out, Fannie and I could have “high tea,” which we could easily 
manage for ourselves. 

Martha departed about twelve o’clock, and soon after we ourselves 
went out—looking around first to see that everything was right, and 
locking the doors so that no one from the flat below could possibly 
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enter, I taking the key in my pocket. Not that it seemed necessary, 
as the only other family was a couple of good position, and their 
servants were thoroughly trustworthy; but we felt responsible for 
the safety of so many choice objects. 

It was dusk when we returned; and, must I confess, that after 
taking off our things we had our tea most comfortably in the speckless 
kitchen. 

After a leisurely meal, we adjourned to the drawing-room to enjoy 
a quiet rest with the latest novels. Fannie turned on the electric 
light and entered, and suddenly uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
I followed her hastily, and we both fixed our eyes in astonishment on 
the pedestal in the alcove. It was empty! 

We rushed forward. ‘There was the marble head, lying on the 
floor with its face downwards, its features almost buried in the thick 
pile of the carpet. 

** Whoever can have done it?” I exclaimed. ‘ And why?” 

We looked round the room. Nothing else was displaced or dis- 
turbed ; there was nothing unusual whatever to be seen—no cat, or 
dog—indeed, we possessed neither. 

We went through the form of searching under easy-chairs and 
behind screens and curtains, but not a trace of any intruder was to be 
seen. How could there be? The door of the room had been shut 
and locked all the time! 

“Tt was there when we went out,” said Fannie, in a whisper, 
pointing to the pedestal. ‘I sawit. I particularly noticed it, for I 
fancied that it looked at me—only it seemed too silly, so I did not 
say anything, but shut the door in a hurry; and I am sure I locked 
it before giving you the key.” 

“Who can have done it ?” I repeated, inanely I know. 

“* Why, it did itself,” said Fannie, in the same strenuous whisper. 
‘Don’t you see from the way in which it is lying it can’t have fallen ? 
It must have got down, and laid itself there. Don’t touch it!”—as I 
made a step forward. ‘‘Come, we can’t stay with it; let us go and 
sit in the kitchen till Martha or Mark comes in.” And with one wild 
look round, I followed her. 

What an age it seemed till Martha arrived, and how that kitchen 
clock ticked! Fannie never ceased talking. I think she was afraid 
of the silence, with the clock ticking. But all the time she was really 
listening for a sound in the distance. It was quite uncanny ! 

Then when Martha came in she would not leave, but sat on a 
corner of the table, and asked Martha all about her mother, and how 
she was taken ill, and all her symptoms, till Martha seemed quite 
surprised at her interest—and no wonder! And so she filled up the 
time till Mark too came home. She heard his first footstep, darted 
out, dragged him into the dining-room, and told him all about it. 

At first he was incredulous, then amused, and pinched her ear 
teasingly as we went in a procession to the drawing-room. 
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There he stood still, gave a long, searching glance all round the 
room, walked up to the pedestal, observed the position of the bust 
carefully, walked slowly round, and back to the alcove; and then 
stooping, picked up the bust to replace it. 

A strong shudder ran through Fannie as he touched it. 

When he turned to us again, he was smiling—as one who will bear 
gently with the weakness of others. 

“Tt must have fallen, somehow,” he said. ‘Perhaps there was a 
draught or something. Anyhow, it is too late to investigate now ; it 
will be explained easily enough in the morning.” 

So we had to retire to our beds unsatisfied. 

The next morning was a very full one, and everything else was put 
out of our heads. 

After lunch, I left Fannie comfortably curled up in a big chair in 
the drawing-room, finishing a novel lent to her by a young author— 
as yet unknown to fame—while I retired to the study to copy 
out some manuscript, and hunt out one or two references for my 
husband. 

Presently Fannie came rushing in breathlessly. ‘‘ Oh, Isabelle, 
I can’t stay in the room with that awful bust any longer!” she ex- 
claimed. “It has been sighing like anything! The first time I heard 
it, I thought nothing particular about it, but just looked up, and then 
went on reading. The second time it made me feel awfully creepy, 
and I listened, and listened, hoping, you don’t know how much, that 
it would not come again, and feeling as if I should die if it did. 
And when it did come—the most dreadful, awful, a/ve sigh you can 
imagine—I fled.” 

I stared at Fannie in blank amazement. Her hair was all ruffled 
up, and her eyes were rolling round as if there were ghosts in every 
corner. 

“Do you think it can follow me?” she asked, in a voice which 
made my own flesh creep, and od/iged me to get up and lock the door 
before I could breathe freely. But I felt bound as an elder sister, 
and a married woman to boot, to reason with her about indulging in 
such foolish fancies, and pointing out the unreasonableness of being 
scared at nothing; but I am afraid the quaver in my voice prevented 
my carrying much conviction. We were so glad Mark was coming 
back early that day! 

I told him as he was dressing for dinner about Fannie’s fright, 
for I knew she would not like to tell him herself—it would bring on 
a shuddering fit, and she felt too much upset to bear chaffing about 
it. He only laughed, but looked grave, and I saw that he was 
regarding Fannie seriously as she played with her fish and cutlet, and 
only half entered into the conversation; and he began presently to 
propose a little run down to Brighton for a few days’ change. 

Fannie looked up at him reproachfully, but she said nothing. 
The next morning Fannie declared she was not going to stay in the 
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house if she could help it; and as Martha wanted to go and see her 
mother again, we arranged to lock up the house as before, do some 
shopping, have lunch at the Stores, and then treat ourselves to a 
matinée at the Royal, where there was a piece on we both wanted to 
see. And we filled up the time so that we should only return shortly 
before dinner. Mark joined us immediately after we got back, and 
we had quite a lively meal, for Fannie had recovered her usual 
spirits, and the dinner being sent in from a neighbouring restaurant, 
was appetisingly good. ‘ 

I believe Mark had begun to fear that Fannie’s mind was unhinged, 
and his relief was so great to find her looking and chattering in her 
usual lively way, that he roused himself to be entertaining too—he 
is simply charming when he does that. So, of course, I was very 
happy, and we were laughing over a smart retort of Fannie’s when 
we were startled by a sudden loud thud. 

The smile froze on Fannie’s lips, and her face turned as white 
as the tablecloth as she exclaimed: “ It’s that /ervib/e bust!” 

We waited for a moment, petrified, listening for the sound to be 
repeated ; but complete silence reigned. ‘Then with one accord we 
rushed to the drawing-room. ‘The door was locked, as we had left it, 
and I had to run back and fetch the key from the cabinet in which I 
had taken to leaving it when we went out. Fannie went with me, 
clinging to my arm. 

Mark unlocked the door; my hand shook too much to turn the 
key, and Fannie was trembling ail over. He switched on the light, 
and we entered, and all turned our eyes to the alcove in which stood 
the pedestal. It was empty, and the bust lay upon the floor, but 
this time the face was turned upwards, and the head was broken into 
four pieces. 

Even Mark was astonished. Surely no human agency had shattered 
that solid marble head into four such regular pieces, each lying in its 
place, pointing to the different quarters of the compass! The mere 
fall on to the thick carpet could not have done it; the lines of 
separation were perfectly clean and new, but there was no mark or 
sign of a tool anywhere. 

Mark drew in his breath with a whistle. 

“This is a confounded nuisance,” he said, practically. ‘ What will 
the Fosters say when they hear of it? For besides being a choice bit 
of sculpture—one of the best of Chisleton’s heads, I hear—Mrs. Foster 
attaches a particular value to it, as the only good likeness of her husband 
in existence.” 

“T hope they will not blame me,” said I, as I held up Fannie, who 
was wildly clutching my arm in a half-fainting state. With Mark’s 
help I led her back to the dining-room, where she at once collapsed 
the couch, and we had to administer brandy and sal volatile. 

When she had recovered a bit, Mark went round the rooms to try 
and solve the mystery ; but it was just a waste of time, he might as 
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well have stayed to support us; of course he discovered nothing. 
The room had been locked up all day, as well as the door which cut 
off all communication with the flat, so that not a soul could have 
entered. Martha left before we did, and only returned about the 
same time. She could have had no hand in it—and besides, we had 
ourselves heard the noise presumably made by the bust when it fell. 
There was no accounting for the accident, though we puzzled over it 
considerably. 

Mark wrote to Harriet Greaves that night to tell her all about it, 
and to ask for the Fosters’ address at Cannes. 

About five days afterwards we had a letter from Harriet informing 
us that Mr. Foster was dead. He had only been taken seriously ill 
on Tuesday, the 12th, and had died quite suddenly between 8 and 
9 o'clock on the evening of the 14th. It was on Tuesday that we 
had first found the fallen bust ; and it was on Thursday that the head 
was so mysteriously shattered—at the very identical time that 
Mr. Foster’s spirit must have departed from the flesh. 

We, of course, retreated from the flat in Kensington into more 
humble apartments. Fanny would not have gone on living there for 
the world. 

But whether Mrs. Foster returned or remained abroad we did not 
know until long afterwards. 

MIRIAM FORESTER. 
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THE DIAMOND EARRINGS. 
I, 


“ Hotel des Alpes, June 20, 189-. 


” MY DEAR BELLA,—You have a perfect right to reproach me 

i for my long silence; but you will certainly forgive me when 
you learn the cause of it. Therefore I will keep you no longer 
waiting in suspense. Know, dear friend, that for the first time in my 
life I love, and feel sure that I am loved in return. My king of 
men is young and handsome, strong and muscular. Bravest among 
mountaineers is he—yet most modest and retiring. You may, 
perhaps, consider it a misfortune that he should be some few years 
my junior. But, after all, what does a slight difference in age signify, 
when two hearts are beating in closest sympathy? On the mountains 
he has saved me more than once from the yawning crevasse. Had 
it not been for his manly arm, together with his invaluable presence 
of mind, your faithful school chum might have added one more to 
the names, which are already recorded here in our small God’s Acre, 
the names of those who have nobly perished in their attempts to 
scale the glorious heights of Snow-land. In a word, it is my guide 
who has won my heart. And I must remind you, dear Bella, that it 
is by no means the first time that such a conquest has been made. 
You must also remember that this is my third summer in Schnee-thal, 
so that I am not acting on any foolish impulse. 

** Peter Perrin is the hero of these parts. Much as the poor fellow 
dislikes such a display, his portrait may be seen in all the shop 
windows. He has been taken in his jacket and knee-breeches of 
homespun, with woollen hose; and he wears a felt hat, with a sprig 
of Edelweiss in it. His rope and ice-axe have not been forgotten... . 
Oh, Bella, I could never describe to you with what a world of poetry 
and romance these implements have gradually become invested in 
my eyes. When I receive your congratulations, I will send you the 
photo at once. 

““His mother, good soul, is justly proud of him, and she fully 
approves of the match. It will scarcely surprise you to hear that I 
have decided to settle eight hundred a year on my future husband, 
which is nearly half my income. If I should die first, however, 
he will then inherit my whole fortune. Yesterday, for the first time, 
and without the knowledge of Peter, I had an interview with Frau 
Perrin, in her chalet. She appeared to fall in at once with my views, 
and confided to me how deeply she regretted that her son’s natural 
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diffidence should prevent him from openly declaring his feelings. 
For I must not hide from you, Bella, that the dear fellow still hangs 
back, and seems almost afraid to prefer his suit. However, my eyes 
are now open to the fact that he only stands in need of encourage- 
ment. Consequently, so far as a delicate-minded woman may permit 
herself to go, for the purpose of bringing so bashful a wooer to the 
point, thus far but no further shall I go. 

“Do not accuse me of romanticising, my most practical of friends. 
Indeed, I am in my sober senses, and my mirror tells me—well, 
dear, I could never have believed it possible that love was such a 
beautifier. There can be no doubt, that after the long, long years of 
waiting, it is my turn at last. Oh, I could fill pages concerning this 
new experience, which has steeped my whole existence in the roseate 
colour of an ‘after-glow,’ only that I fear I may have betrayed my 
sentiments rather too freely already. 

“* Write, dear Bella, by return of post, and assure your Ethel of the 
loving sympathy which she feels convinced you will be ready to 
accord her at this most auspicious epoch of her hitherto uneventful 
life. 

** Yours in cordial affection, 
“ ETHEL SILVERTON.” 


So much for the veiche Englinderin, as the natives called her. 
She folded her letter, and slipped it into the envelope with an air of 
such radiant satisfaction as quite transfigured her somewhat homely 
features, and which made her for the moment appear absolutely 
handsome. 

In the meantime Petrus Perrin was smoking his pipe, seated on a 
low wooden bench outside his mother’s house door. The chalets in 
Schnee-thal are mostly picturesque, and this one formed no exception 
to the rule. The fir-wood, of which it was constructed, had attained 
that rich mellow colouring of ruddy brown which age and exposure 
to weathers can alone impart. The broad sloping roof was weighted 
with large stones as a security against the hurricanes which are so 
prevalent in the spring. On the wooden shelves below each window 
flowering plants made a conspicuous spot of colour. The chalet had 
a small garden in front of it, and stood slightly removed from the 
general thoroughfare, where, during the summer months, tourists, 
horses, and guides, passed on their respective ways, to and from 
the glacier. 

Petrus was a first-class guide, as his legal certificate bore testimony. 
He possessed as much mountaineering experience as it is possible 
to have acquired at the still early age of twenty-eight. Moreover, 
the steadiness of his head was only to be equalled by the unexcep- 
tionable character which he bore throughout the valley for a 
thoroughly reliable and good-hearted fellow; while, lastly, it spoke 
not a little in his favour, in the eyes of our climbing countrymen, 
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that he had managed to pick up a very fair smattering of the English 
tongue. 

But at this moment our guide’s normally open brow was knitted 
in angry despair. From the short pipe in his mouth he sent forth 
hasty intermittent puffs of smoke. With moody gaze fixed upon the 
ground his aspect conformed but ill with the rdle assigned him, of 
a shy yet ardent lover. 

Presently there was a light flutter of female garments on the 
threshold, whereupon the young man’s face underwent a sudden 
change, and with instinctive courtesy he rose to his feet. Liesel 
Fussli, who now stood in the doorway, was a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
his orphan cousin by marriage, and she came on certain days in the 
week to help Frau Perrin with the house-work. 

“ Nun, Herr Petrus,” she began saucily, “ you look as black as 
the moraine over yonder, under the cloudy sky. But I think I can 
guess the reason why, easily enough.” 

Perrin’s bronzed skin had turned a dusky red. 

“And you, Liesel,” he rejoined unsteadily—“ your face is pure 
and cold, like the snow above that same moraine. But see where 
the shaft of sunlight touches it! There, that makes it warm and 
golden—just as the smile lights up your face.” 

“Now, you are talking nonsense again,” she exclaimed, with a 
little toss of the head, while she smoothed into order a rebellious 
lovelock. ‘Come, tell me, has she asked you to marry her yet?” 

““Bewahre/” ejaculated the young man, whose mien became once 
more overcast. ‘‘ Nevertheless, you must not laugh at her. But, you 
know, all the money will not tempt me, Liesel, so long as you will 
give me a kind word now and then.” 

““You forget—there is your mother to be considered,” she said, 
lowering her voice, and throwing a glance at him that set his pulses 
beating still faster. ‘The English lady would be a splendid match 
for you. And you are such a model son, Petrus—so everyone 
declares.” 

Here her rosy lips curved themselves into a smile, that was half- 
defiant, half-mocking, and wholly bewitching. 

“Tt is better to love while we are alive,” replied Petrus passion- 
ately ; “‘ to-morrow we may be dead.” 

He caught hold of both her hands and held them in his firm clasp 
as if he never meant to let them go again. 

“Liesel, why can’t you care for me?” he said, in a low con- 
centrated voice. 

Her glance wavered beneath the fire of his eyes, until her long 
lashes swept her cheeks, into which had mounted a tint of delicate 
rose-colour. 

“You are only a foolish fellow,” she pouted, as she pulled her 
hands away from him. “For after all, Petrus, it is certain that one 
can do nothing without money. Oh, don’t I long to be rich? How 
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nice I should look with those diamond earrings that the English 
lady sometimes wears. When one is young and lively, it is a 
dreadful thing to be poor. And you don’t seem a bit sorry for me, 
you horrid Petrus. Now Melchior Matten would like to make a 
real lady of me. He says I ought to be one, by rights, and he has 
promised me a locket of good solid gold if I will go with him to 
the sports on Friday.” 

“ But you would never do that,” broke in Petrus eagerly. ‘You 
know it has been understood between us for months that you are 
to go with me.” 

“Not quite so fast, please,” interposed the spoilt beauty. “I 
am sure you never heard me give my consent. The fact is, Petrus, 
it has struck me lately, that it might be best for both of us if I 
married Melchior.” 

Raising herself on tip-toe, she put up a rounded white arm and 
deftly removed his hat. As if anxious to find occupation she 
detached the sprig of Edelweiss, which was kept in its place by a 
band of brown ribbon, and carefully adjusted it on the opposite 
side of the crown. 

But Perrin resisted whatever inclination he may have felt to soften 
under the influence of this coquettish wile. 

“’Tis a pity I’ve got no locket to bribe you with,” he retorted 
scornfully, and biting his nether lip. “ Is there—maybe—any other 
way of buying your company at the sports?” 

It had come at last, that opportune moment for which the girl 
had been waiting so long. Her heart smote her somewhat at the 
sight of his troubled countenance, but she was determined to let 
no feeling of shyness or compunction hinder her in the attainment 
of her cherished ambition. 

“Yes, Petrus, there is a way,” she informed him, in accents of 
subdued excitement. “If you will get me the loan of those diamond 
earrings that I spoke of to wear on Friday you shall take me to the 
sports. But if not—then it must be Melchior Matten.” 

With an assumption of indifference she handed him back the hat 
and folded her hands upon her arms. Then she threw back her 
head, and he saw that her face was set, its expression was hard and 
unyielding. : 

“Do you really mean this, Liesel?” he asked incredulously ; and 
while he spoke there came a blast of the Alpine horn only a short 
way off, which was echoed by the opposite precipices. 

“Tt will be a test,” said she, without faltering, “ whether you truly 
love me or not.” 

The wistful pleading in her lover’s gaze was lost upon her, for she 
dared not trust herself to meet it. Her glance had wandered to the 
distant glacier, with its glittering ice-waves of opaline blue and green, 
and all at once an unaccountable shudder passed over her. Was 
it occasioned perchance by some sudden memory of the daring and 
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persistent men who had gone out there, year after year, not 
infrequently to find a grave in one of those deep transparent 
hollows ? 

They formed a striking picture as they stood there, the dark and 
sombre colouring of the guide contrasting with the dazzling fairness 
of the maiden. Presently the single ray of sunshine was merged in a 
flood of molten glory, which lighted up her soft blue eyes, until they 
reflected the azure overhead. 

*“* Now the smile is over the whole snowfield,” Petrus suggested, in 
a voice which he vainly strove to render calm and equable. “It is 
all beautiful together, like yourself, du diebe Kleine. What need have 
you of jewels? It is like sending up fireworks to help the shining of 
the stars.” 

“That sounds all very fine, no doubt,” returned} Liesel haughtily ; 
*‘ but unless you bring me the earrings on Thursday morning—hush ! 
here comes your mother ! ” 

“ Ja wohl, Petrus and Liesel, wasting the time as usual when you 
get together! What, have you been quarrelling again?”—in a tone 
that betrayed some secret satisfaction. 

Then, as the girl disappeared within doors, Frau Perrin turned to 
encounter her son’s frowning visage. 

“Why can’t you leave the maid alone?” she questioned testily. 
“She is nothing to you, nor ever will be.” 

“* No, I suppose not,” quoth Petrus bitterly, as he re-lit his pipe. 
You'll be finding her some Milor Anglais, with a mint of money. 
And she—will not say nay. Women are pretty much alike, There 
is only one I know who doesn’t think coin the only thing worth 
living for.” 

“Then why don’t you make up your mind to marry her, and have 
done with it?” 

‘Perhaps it may come to that—who knows ?” he muttered, through 
set teeth ; and, giving her a desperate look, the young man strode off 
in the direction of the village, where his evening was spent at the 
Hirsch, with sundry members of his guild. 

Frau Perrin stood ruminating for a few seconds, in dire perplexity. 

“Love or money?” she apostrophised slowly. ‘‘ Love goes—but 
money stays. Therefore, it must be all for the boy’s own good,” she 
decided eventually, as she followed her niece into the S/ude. 


II. 


TueE following day was Wednesday, and Liesel remained at home, 
where she kept house for a bachelor brother. But Hans Fussli would 
soon lead his “girl” to the altar, and what would then become of 
Liesel was a matter that still remained in uncertainty. 

Her spare time was fully occupied in putting little dainty touches 
to the different articles of apparel, which she might possibly require for 
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Friday—for in her heart of hearts, she had registered a vow that if 
Petrus did not fulfil her behest, she would on no account present 
herself at the Sports with anyone in his stead. She saw nothing of 
him until Thursday morning, when she was due as usual at the 
Perrins’ chalet. 

It was perfect weather, and as she passed through the village, the 
crisp freshness of the breeze augmented the elasticity of her step, and 
helped to raise her somewhat drooping spirits. The little place was 
full of stir and commotion. A large majority of the visitors were 
from Germany, the English season having hardly commenced yet. 
Many of these were on the point of setting out on their various 
expeditions, and Liesel stood watching an old lady mount a horse, 
who had evidently never been in the saddle before. The prospect of 
riding to the glacier and back was so terrifying to her, that it needed 
all the earnest persuasion of her husband, backed by the friendly 
counsel of her landlord, to keep her up to the mark. 

Continuing on her way, Liesel began to ascend the hill towards the 
church, while the smile swiftly faded from her lips. Dimly she 
realized that some inevitable crisis was close at hand, and that upon 
its issues might hang the balance of her future destiny. Her brain 
was in a whirl of doubt and conjecture as to whether Petrus would 
forego his pride in order to enjoy the privilege of her society for a 
few short hours. 

Then suddenly he stepped out, at a bend of the road, where he had 
been waiting about for a good half-hour. 

Liesel started, and was annoyed to find the hot colour rush to 
her face, just as though she were timid at the idea of meeting him, 
forsooth ! 

“ Here is what you asked me for,” he said, very gravely, while he 
placed a small leather case in her half-reluctant hand. ‘ You would 
make a man sell his own soul, Liesel, to satisfy one of your caprices. 
But, no matter! At what hour will you be ready to start to-morrow 
for the Alp?” 

The girl made no immediate reply. She had hastily opened the 
little case, and was intently examining the diamond earrings. Her 
face wore an expression akin to that which is to be seen on the face 
of a woman in whom the love of jewellery is an inherent passion—a 
passion, like that of the miser for his gold, which is apt to encroach 
perpetually, throwing out octopus-like feelers, from which the victim 
but rarely escapes before the grave. Let us thank Heaven that such 
women are rare! Yet in Liesei’s case this craving was a foible, which 
had its root imbedded in nothing deeper than an overweening girlish 
vanity. Her eyes sparkled, until they rivalled the glistening gems, 
which she held at length in her grasp. Her lips were parted in 
admiration that was tempered with awe. 

** See how they glitter!” she exclaimed after a while, in a transport 
of childish ecstasy. ‘And am I really to wear them to-morrow? 
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You will be proud of me, Petrus, just as I shall be proud of you when 
you throw your man—wicht wahr ?” 

The guide’s grim physiognomy relaxed considerably upon hearing 
her thus refer to his skill in wrestling. But his voice was as 
melancholy as only a Swiss voice can be, when he bade her hold 
up the earrings to her ears, in order that he might observe the 
effect. 

So be it, since you have taken it into your wilful little head to 
dim your beauty with such gewgaws, although it is certain that you 
look a hundred times better without them.” 

And all the while he kept regarding her in a dubious yet critical 
manner, as if he were striving hard to deliver his solemn verdict 
without bias or prejudice. 

Liesel’s countenance began to fall, ever so little. 


“You are only a man,” she retorted pettishly. ‘What can you 
know about it?” 
“Not much, perhaps,” he answered humbly. “Still, when a 


man spends most of his life with Nature, she teaches him something 
of the fitness of things. Remember, Liesel, I have promised to give 
them back to the /rdu/ein on Saturday, without fail.” 

“Was she willing ? Did she make much difficulty in lending 
them ?” interrogated the girl, in whom his words had aroused that 
overpowering curiosity which she always experienced concerning 
Miss Silverton. 

“None at all. Her trust in me is beyond words; I find it quite 
wonderful.” 

There was a note of contrition in his voice which jarred upon his 
listener indescribably. For Liesel’s gratified vanity was gradually 
giving place to some vague sense of disappointment. She was fully 
aware that, so far as symmetry of outward form was concerned, the 
Englinderin could have no chance of competing with herself. 
Whence, then, came that galling conviction of her own inferiority ? 
Had Petrus meant to insinuate that the diamonds were more appro- 
priate when they adorned the ears of their rightful owner ? 

While thoughts of this description flitted rapidly through her brain, 
a German family, on horseback, and headed by Paterfamilias, filed 
past them on the road. 

In the meantime, Liesel had slowly replaced the earrings in their 
case, still with that mortified feeling at her heart. 

** Perhaps I may not want them, after all,” she averred, with some 
petulance, when they were left standing alone again. “Aunt Lisa 
would not approve of your taking me, I feel sure. Have you told her 
Petrus ?” 

“Ts it possible ?” ejaculated the young man, with a great gasp of 
dismay. “You will not wear them when they have cost me—ah, far 
more than you can ever have any notion of! Liesel, you have an 
ice-heart! Nothing that I can do will ever melt it.” 
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* Doch, doch!” she rejoined, with a queer little laugh. ‘ Did you 
think I really meant what I said? Why, I wouldn’t lose such a 
chance—not for the whole world. There are Anna Holz and 
Dorothea Engemann—you will see them turn perfectly green with 
envy, spiteful creatures |” 

“To-morrow, then, at noon,” he announced conclusively, “you 
will join us at the Hirsch. There will be a party of twenty, or more, 
starting for the Alp, at that hour. And do not forget, Liesel, to put 
on your nailed boots. We shall have part of the glacier to cross, you 
know.” 

The girl gave him a smiling assent, as she ran past him, while he 
regretted that he could not have detained her a few moments longer. 
Petrus was easily mollified, poor fellow, and yet, as he stood watching 
his pretty cousin until she was out of sight, his heart lay like lead in 
his breast. What though a truce had been concluded between them, 
when the future seemed so full of uncertainty that even should he 
succeed in winning her love, he doubted whether he were not in 
honour bound to another ? 
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III, 


Ir was Sunday morning in Schnee-thal. The valley which is 
bounded on the south by gigantic mountains lies, the greater part of 
the year, in wintry shade. But at this hour it was fully penetrated 
by the summer sun, and had gained an aspect of warmth and 
cheerfulness. 

Men and women were trooping into the little church, in obedience 
to the clanging of its solitary bell. The edifice, which is simple in 
the extreme, has nought to beautify it, save the painted windows on 
either side of the organ, which depict the two favourite apostles. 

The long wooden benches were nearly filled, when the bell 
suddenly ceased, and the black-robed pastor mounted into the 
pulpit, which does duty for a reading-desk as well. 

There he stood waiting in patient silence, while a few tardy 
members of his flock leisurely entered, and looked about them for 
seats. Having sighted some empty space, they squeezed into their 
respective pews, and deliberately seated themselves—for the Swiss 
are never ina hurry. And then, their pastor was at liberty to open 
the service with an extempore prayer. This was followed by a 
hymn, the number of which was chalked on the large black board in 
front of the organ. 

Among the latest arrivals was Liesel Fussli, who, indeed, had been 
uncertain whether she should attend church this morning or not. 
She wore the effective costume of the Bernese Oberland, in which she 
looked fair enough to exonerate the younger men from blame, whose 
eyes were only too apt to wander in her direction. The large silk 
apron which encircled her slender waist was of the softest shade of 
cerulean blue. Her silver ornaments were always of the brightest, 
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and contrasted with the black velvet bodice, which, in its turn, served 
as a foil to the stiff white elbow sleeves and chemisette. 

But for once in her life, Liesel was indifferent to the manifest 
sensation which her appearance invariably created. She looked pale 
and agitated. Something had happened to move her at last, to lift 
her out of that absorbing centre of narrow egotism which made up 
the complement of her daily existence. Never had the sermon 
seemed to her so unconscionably long. It was upon the Transfigura- 
tion, a subject which forcibly appealed to the worthy pastor, whose 
nature was as full of poetry as it was of reverence. Quite an hour 
must have elapsed before he could bring himself to end his discourse, 
and even then, he knew that he had a great deal of material still left 
in reserve. 

Directly the benediction had been pronounced Liesel hurried out, 
and through the churchyard, until she reached the road. It was a 
relief to breathe the fresh air again after the close atmosphere of the 
church, 

Presently she overtook a stooping, white-haired man, who had 
been a noted guide in his time, and who was still regarded as an 
authority in these parts. 

“Gottlieb, is there any news?” she questioned tremulously. 

The old man shook his head. 

“We shall be sending a search-party to prospect this afternoon,” 
he said gently, “ if he doesn’t turn up before then.” 

“Is it so bad as that?” moaned the girl, her eyes growing wild 
and despairing. 

** Now, look here, little one,” quoth the aged guide, as they walked 
on together, ‘there is no need to give up hope yet awhile. Listen 
to me, Liesel Fussli, and I'll tell you what befell Johann Steger—it 
happened before you were born to plague the men with that pretty 
face of yours.” Here he took a long steady pull at his pipe. ‘ Well, 
Johann had got to cross the glacier one fine day on his way to the 
upper pastures, and he went alone, just as Petrus did. He was 
about half-way across when a great piece of ice suddenly gave way 
beneath his weight, and he dropped into a crevasse over sixty feet in 
depth. It was such an awkward tumble that he managed to break 
his right arm. This maimed him considerably, so that he fell into a 
cold sweat with fright. But he had all his senses about him, had 
Johann, and the first thing he did was to take a good swig at his 
flask of Schnapps. That pulled him together a bit, so that he was 
able to look about him. And before very long he discovered an 
opening under the ice, which the black water from the glacier had 
worm away. It was more than a hundred feet in length, and was 
wide enough to let a man creep through it. Thanking the good God 
in his heart, Johann made his way by this passage towards the source 
of the stream. On and on he crawled until the blessed daylight 
shone through the blue ice, and he knew that he was saved from an 
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awful death at the bottom of the glacier. . . . So, you see, my girl, 
there is still hope,” the old man concluded, with a rare exhibition of 
feeling. ‘‘ God’s ways are wonderful,” and he lifted his hat. ‘‘ There 
is always a chance that Petrus may also have escaped such a fate; if 
not in the same way—why, then, by some other means. JVicht 
wahr ?” 

“Thank you, dear Gottlieb,” said the girl, “for your consoling 
words. Here we must part, for I go on to see my Aunt Susanna, 
who, it seems, has turned bitterly against me.” 

No thought of church-going had entered Frau Perrin’s head on 
that memorable morning. She was alone in the chalet, preparing 
the Sunday dinner, with shaking hands, and a heart that sank lower 
every hour. 

When Liesel entered she turned and confronted her with a counte- 
nance that had grown hard and strong, and of an ashen grey colour. 
Then she went and bolted the door, standing with her back against 
it, firm and unflinching as a rock, while in her dark eyes there 
smouldered a volcano of righteous wrath, ready to burst into flame. 

“* Now you've got to tell me the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” were the first words with which she addressed her unhappy 
niece, who sank down in the nearest chair. 

“You were at the Alp with Petrus on Friday afternoon,” sternly 
pursued Liesel’s inquisitor—“ that much I know. But why was he 
forced to go back to the glacier early yesterday morning? Come, 
answer me at once!” 

But there was no reply forthcoming. It seemed as if Leisel were 
either unwilling or impotent to speak. Frau Perrin imagined the 
former to be the case. 

“Before you quit this room,” she continued, even more harshly 
than before, “I mean to hear how matters stand. You have always 
flouted the boy and treated him in a way that convinced me you 
would be no fit wife for him. That, and other things, have made 
him terribly unsettled of late. God knows I may have heen to blame 
myself, as well. But there was some talk of a pair of diamond ear- 
rings. Rouse yourself, girl, and come to the point, if you please.” 

Then Liesel told her story, slowly and brokenly, for she appeared 
to be on the verge of swooning. 

“He had borrowed them for me from the Zxg/énderin in order 
that I might wear them at the Sports. The same night, when he saw 
me to our chalet door, he asked for them back again. He had 
promised to return them to her on the Saturday. ... Then I just put 
up my hands, as if to take them out, and exclaimed that they were 
gone. After leaving the Alp they were in my ears, I said. It must 
have been in crossing the glacier, that the rough climbing had jerked 
them out. . . . Petrus took me at my word. . . . But all the while 
I had them safely in my pocket.” 

Here Liesel burst into passionate weeping, and hid her face in her 
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hands. There was a pathetic frankness in her confession. She had 
no wish to spare herself now. Even the distracted mother could not 
fail to notice this redeeming quality. 

“Why did you tell him that lie?” she demanded, in low tense 
accents. 

“You must not think that I wanted to keep them,” the girl 
explained between her sobs. ‘ The earrings had become hateful to 
me. I did it because I was jealous—jealous of her to whom they 
belong. She seemed so grand and noble; I felt so small and pitiful 
in comparison. And I feared that Petrus must see it too. . . . But 
it never struck me that he would go back to the glacier to try and 
find them. Oh, Aunt Susanna, don’t look at me in that way! 
There is still some hope left, indeed there is. It was Gottlieb 
Lamner who told me so.” 

Whereupon she repeated the gist of the old guide’s narration, and, 
though Frau Perrin was well acquainted with the incident, it appeared 
to afford her some small crumb of comfort to recall it. Nevertheless, 
the poor woman dared not relax for a moment the tension of her 
agonising watch—not yet, not yet. 

“Don’t delude yourself, or me, with foolish hopes,” she observed 
abruptly, at the close of her niece’s recital. ‘Has no one told you 
that his hat was found upon the glacier early this morning? Haven't 
you heard that there was a large avalanche, newly fallen, not far from 
the spot where it lay? Besides, does the poor boy ever miss church 
of his own free will? You know he doesn’t, well enough... . 
Ah me, where is the use of getting the dinner ready, when 
peradventure “ 

Here the mother-heart prevailing over her just indignation, Frau 
Perrin’s voice suddenly failed her. She went up quickly to the 
wood fire and removed the large iron stewing-pot. 

“You had better have something to eat before you go,” she 
volunteered, after taking a glance at Liesel’s colourless face and 
woe-begone attitude. 

But the girl only shook her head. If her limbs would but obey 
her will she longed to rise and go on her homeward way. She 
yearned to find herself alone in her chamber, so that she might give 
way to the remorse and sorrow which were consuming her. 

A minute later there came a rap on the door, and Hans Fussli 
stepped into the room. Liesel’s brother, who was not very robust, 
gained his living by wood-carving. His figure was fragile, with a 
slight stoop. His face wore that expression of simple and honest 
good-will which is characteristic of many of the German-Swiss. 

‘Ja wohl, my lass, I thought I should find you here,” he remarked 
gravely, as he surveyed both women out of his steady grey eyes. 
“We mustn’t lose heart so soon,” he went on, in his slow dis- 
passionate manner. ‘“There’s nothing but patient waiting for you 
both until we get back from the glacier. For I mean to join the 
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search-party this afternoon, Gofteswillen/ So, Liesel, you had best 
come home with me. I'll see you again, Aunt Susanna.” 

Liesel, who had risen when he approached her, now stood 
clinging to his arm. And Frau Perrin allowed the brother and sister 
to beat an exit without, protest or futile words. The harrowing 
suspense which she endured seemed to be freezing her sympathies 
and embittering her entire nature. Was it not, she argued, through 
this girl’s inexcusable vanity that her son had been led to risk his 
life, and possibly to lose it? 

Thus the weary hours crawled by, and with them Liesel Fussli’s 
irresponsible youth and gay light-heartedness passed away from her 
for evermore. For the little band of men set out for the glacier, 
to return, alas, after an exhaustive search, as ignorant as they had 
gone forth. Nothing was ascertained concerning the manner in 
which Petrus Perrin had met his sad end. Yesterday, full of manly 
health and vigour, to-day, departed. Everything in inanimate nature 
remained the same ; but the mountains that he had loved so well, 
the chalet wherein his tranquil blameless life had been spent, would 
behold him no more. 

Some days later, when all hope of the guide’s escape had been 
finally abandoned, a letter was despatched from Schnee-thal, which 
bore directly upon the melancholy event. It was from the veiche 
L£nglinderin to her friend, in London, and it ran as follows: 


“ Hotel des Alpes, July 23, 189-. 


“ By the time that you receive this, dear Bella, I shall be already 
on my way to England. I write to inform you of the fatal disaster 
which sends me away from Switzerland, never again to revisit that 
dearly beloved land. In my prayers, and in my dreams alone, shall 
I, in spirit, fly continually thither. How can I find words to make 
known to you the awful calamity that has overtaken me? Bella, 
I am bereft of my fzanmcé—for I must tell you that he had virtually, 
if not actually in words, pledged himself to me. Imagine my 
feelings, Bella, when I tell you that I believe myself all unconsciously 
to have been instrumental in bringing about this fatal accident. 

“Try to understand, however strange it may appear to an out- 
sider, that as a test of my confidence in him, the dear fellow had 
asked to have something in his keeping which belonged tome. At 
once I gave him the most valuable thing that I possessed ; namely, 
my diamond earrings. He carried them in his waistcoat pocket, as 
I saw for myself, and in the ordinary run of events they would no 
doubt have been safe enough. But he went, as a wrestler, to the 
annual national sports, which take place on the high Alp. When 
returning home he was obliged to cross part of the glacier, and from 
what I am able to gather it was in so doing that he must have lost 
the earrings. 

“Distressed beyond measure at his own carelessness, poor Peter 
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went back, on the following morning, to make the attempt to find 
my missing property. It was then that the huge avalanche descended 
which is supposed to have carried him away. 

“Oh, Bella, if I had but known! If U had only been told of it! 
Rather would I have lost everything that I possess in the world than 
that he should have hazarded his precious life on my account. How 
often has he not been the means of saving me from the same tragic 
fate! The shock has completely prostrated me. Life has ceased 
to interest me: I feel that its zest is gone. 

** As you may believe, I lack the courage to meet his mother again, 
though I am sending her a substantial remembrance of my brief— 
only too brief—spell of happiness. My tears fall so fast, I can write 
no more. I shall leave my heart behind me; it lies buried in freshly- 
fallen snow, upon the treacherous glacier. 

“They intend erecting a monument to his dear memory in the 
churchyard. It will be a rough-hewn stone, on which the words will 
be engraven: Uber den Sternen wohnt ewiger Friede. Auf Wieder- 
sehen (Above the Stars dwells Eternal Peace), Are they not touching ? 
As for me I take away with me a memory so tender, so beautiful, 
that it will be my great consolation, until I too shall pass thence to 
the peace that lies beyond the stars. 

““A few words more before I lay aside my pen. Bella, what I 
have now to relate is the strangest incident of all. Two nights after 
the disappearance of my loved one I found the diamond earrings 
upon my dressing table. They were in the small leather case, exactly 
as I had given them to him. If you ask me how I account for such 
an occurrence I answer that I have made no attempt to doso. In 
whatever way it may have come about, I can now feel certain that my 
Peter is at rest. He knows that I trust him—as, indeed, I have 
done from the very first hour we met. 

“Upon my arrival in London, dear Bella, I shall ask you to go 
with me to procure suitable mourning. 

“Your bereaved friend, 
“ETHEL SILVERTON.” 
IV. 
“LicHT up the Christmas-tree, dear heart, and place it further in 
the window. If the Christ-Child-walks round the village to-night, He 
shall not think that we have forgot to welcome Him. Dost hear, 
Liesel ?” 

“* Ja wohl, Aunt Susanna. It will soon be dark, and I am looking 
for the matches. What a clear frosty evening! We shall be having 
the Sang-verein here before long. Hans said they would come early. 
So I must begin to prepare the coffee.” 

The girl spoke with a simulated cheerfulness. She was determined 
that the tears she had shed in the twilight should not leave their 
traces in her voice. The achievement cost her an effort, but she 
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was becoming used to such efforts, so that they grew daily less 
arduous. 

“Tell them I'll have nought but carols, Liesel. Any other sort of 
song would drive me queer. What though the sorrow be nigh upon 
three year old, doth it not seem like that of yesterday ?” 

The girl choked back her sobs as she lighted the tapers on the 
Christmas-tree. To-night, of all nights, the sense of loneliness 
weighed upon her even more heavily than usual. Had she not one 
image continually before her by day and by night? It was always 
Petrus, as she had last seen him standing outside the chalet door. 
She remembered exactly how he had looked at her in the moonlight. 
She remembered the sound of jode//ing at a distance when she told 
him that the earrings were gone. Nota single word of reproach had 
fallen from his lips, though he had felt that his honour was at stake. 
Perhaps at that time she had hardly realised all that such a loss 
involved in her lover’s estimation. She was not able to appreciate 
the rough code of ethics upon which he justly prided himself. His 
brown eyes had gazed deep down into her own, and all their mute 
despair had failed to move her. The only thought that possessed 
her had been to break that intangible bond which bound him to one 
who was so far above herself. 

Yet surely she had worked out her own repentance, in those long, 
weary vigils, in those ceaseless agonising prayers, by that stern 
renunciation of self which she had learnt to practise since she first 
came to live with Frau Perrin. or the broken-hearted mother had 
not spared the girl, whom she continued to blame for the loss of her 
only son. Hard words had been intermingled with Liesel’s daily 
food. Only lately had time, with its healing influence, helped to 
soften Frau Perrin’s resentment against her niece, whom she now 
perceived had loved the boy, even as he had given her his un- 
divided love. Likewise the knowledge was born in upon her of 
the change for the better which had slowly but surely been taking 
place in Liesel’s character. The gay, thoughtless coquette had 
sobered down into the gentle, steadfast maiden, who lived no longer 
for herself, and whose inward gaze was fixed on those things that are 
afar off. 

Frau Perrin had risen from her seat and approached the window, 
where she remained looking sadly at the Christmas-tree. The kettle 
was singing on the fire, and Liesel was busy arranging the cups and 
saucers on the large wooden table. 

Presently there was a faint sound of music in the distance, which 
increased in volume as it drew nearer. It resolved itself into men’s 
voices, accompanied by a flute and a bassoon. Now they had placed 
themselves before the chilet, while its inmates stood listening, their 
hands almost unconsciously intertwined, their eyes uplifted as though 
they hearkened to the angels’ melody around the manger of the new- 
born Saviour. For this is the eve on which all human sorrow must 
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be laid aside, and when even the broken spirit must aspire to join 
in Heaven’s loud psalm of rejoicing. 

The snow lay crisp and firm under foot. The sky grew momen- 
tarily brighter, as countless constellations throbbed swiftly into view. 

Now the door was thrown open, and the singers, headed by Hans 
Fussli, stepped into the warm, comfortable house-place. They were 
all natives of Schnee-thal, with the exception of one among them. 
But it shortly transpired, that though he had been absent in the 
Colonies for some time past, he was not exactly a stranger in these 
parts. As they gathered round the table, Liesel dispensed the 
fragrant coffee which was duly appreciated. 

“?Tis the finest Christmas weather that I can call to mind for 
quite nine years,” remarked Hans, and there was a note of singular 
joyousness in his accents. ‘ Rosa sends her greetings. She will 
be here to-morrow, with the little one. ‘Tis the merriest child you 
ever saw. Be prepared to spend a real cheerful Christmas, Aunt 
Susanna.” 

Frau Perrin sighed, and her silence implied a rebuke. She turned 
her head aside as if his words had hurt her. 

“Hans, is it possible ?” whispered his sister reproachfully. ‘“ Have 
you forgotten so soon?” 

But the young man seemed unabashed, and was about to make 
some reply, when he suddenly checked himself. 

“Is anything wrong? Have you lost someone ?” 

It was the stranger who put the question, and at the sound of his 
voice Liesel started, while an almost inaudible cry escaped her. She 
had noticed that he held aloof, and that his face was partially 
concealed by a muffler. 

“Yes,” Frau Perrin informed him reluctantly, “I have lost my 
son, who was her cousin. We shall mourn him all our days. The 
girl is still young, but he was her only one. It happens so, now 
and then, with women.” 

Liesel’s heart gave a leap of gratitude at her aunt’s kindly words ; 
but could her emotion be due to this cause alone? She stood there 
transfixed, and was forced to lean on the back of a chair for support. 
Her face had turned white as the snow without. 

“* But very rarely—so I have been told,” replied the stranger, with 
a curious inflection. ‘ Let us hope that your son was worthy of 
such constancy.” 

Here Liesel threw a startled glance around her. Strange to relate, 
the men, including Hans, had slipped out, one by one, at the 
chalet door. 

“It is I who was unworthy of him,” she faltered faintly. “If I 
could only be assured of his ;forgiveness—life would still be worth 
living. And when death comes—lI should go happily.” 

Just then the fire burst into a ruddy flame as the logs fell together, 
and the stranger’s features were at once fitfully illumined. Frau 
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Perrin was now facing him, and it seemed as if she were all at once 
struck by some unexpected resemblance. 

“Liesel!” she panted suddenly. “ Liesel, Liesel, don’t you see? 
It must be—it is - 

But in amoment the young man’s arms were around her, and her 
head had fallen forward on his breast. 

Liesel, who had already divined that it was Petrus, quickly with- 
drew to the window, in order to leave the mother and son together 
in the first passion of their joy. But she was not permitted to remain 
there long alone. 

** My dear lass,” said Petrus, as he took her hand, “ there is need 
of forgiveness on your side as well. Had I but known that all was 
right between us—why, then I could never have quitted Schnee-thal. 
The time has been torture that I’ve spent away from thee. But 
what need to tell thee why I went ?” 

“ Petrus,” rejoined the girl, with infinite pathos, “I would have 
thee know that the /rdu/ein had the earrings.” And for the space 
of a minute there was a sympathetic hush between them. 

Then Perrin spoke, in a voice that trembled with its solemn 
gladness. 

“Come, mother! Come, Liesel!” and throwing an arm round 
each, he drew them closer to the window. “Shall we not give 
thanks? See, the star up there that shines so brightly. May it 
not be the Star of Bethlehem, which bids our hearts rejoice ? 


F. S. 


























THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By THE Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO H.M. Forces. 
AuTHOR OF “ How TO BE Happy THOUGH MARRIED,” ETC, ETC. 


‘T= increased interest that is now being evinced in military 
matters is proved by many things, but by nothing more than 
by the publication a little time ago of a half official ‘Army Book 
for the British Empire.’ Having worked at this mine, I can give 
some nuggets of information to my readers. 

The army, in the reign of Charles II., from which our present force 
of 227,300, and potential 337,300 is traced numbered only five 
thousand men, and it was only in 1792 that barracks were provided. 
At first each regiment was recruited and kept up by a sort of contract 
between the crown and its colonel, with the result that the former was 
cheated, and that criminals and vagabonds were passed into the 
service. ‘Thieves too lame to run, and too poor to bribe, were 
caught.” 

It seems that short service is not a recent invention. Under 
Queen Anne a three years term was general, and in 1745 men were 
enlisted for only two years. But though short engagements were 
resorted to spasmodically, the usual term of enlistment was for life. 
Discharges were permitted as a reward for good conduct, and were 
ordered by court-martial in extreme cases of misconduct; but there 
was no middle course. Desertion was the principal crime, and 
neither shooting nor flogging (up to 2000 lashes) seems to have had 
any effect. So lately as 1825 a man was sentenced to 1900 lashes, 
and received 1200! No wonder that a distaste and contempt for the 
military profession were created which even now have not entirely 
disappeared. 

In 1792 the army had mounted up to 57,000 men; but these 
were not considered sufficient, so Militia was enrolled by ballot. 
Substitutes were allowed who were not badly paid, as may be seen 
from the following entry in the “ Annual Register” for 1810. “ £60 
was last week (in February) paid at Plymouth for a substitute for the 
Militia.” One man went on condition of receiving 4s. per day during 
the war, and another sold himself for 7s. 3d. per lb.! 

The variation in the standard of height is instructive. In 1802 it 
was five feet seven inches, while in 1813 it had gone down to five 
feet three inches. And here we would call the attention of those 
who complain of the youth and immaturity of our soldiers, now to 
the fact that at Waterloo many regiments consisted of mere boys. 
Old officers relate that in appearance and physique they compared 
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unfavourably with their Continental allies. We would all like to see 
older men enter the army, but it is not possible to get them, and the 
present plan of taking them at eighteen is not without compensations. 
Young men are more easily trained. ‘Then there is great capacity for 
growth and development from the eighteenth to the twentieth year, 
and, with the good food and careful physical training which the recruit 
receives, by enlisting growing lads under twenty, bigger men are 
ultimately secured than if the same class were taken from civil life at 
twenty. Nor would a recruit two years older be obtained as cheaply. 

From 1819 to 1854 there was uninterrupted peace, and the 
country refused to trouble itself about military matters. The 
consequence was that the outbreak of the Crimean War found us 
shamefully unprepared in all respects, but particularly in not having 
any reserve. The peace establishment had fallen so low that after the 
first effort had been made to despatch a force of 25,000 men, no 
reserve of seasoned soldiers remained at home, and no means existed 
of supplying the waste of an army in the field, except by sending out 
recruits. 

It was to remedy this state of things and to create a reserve that 
Mr. Cardwell in 1870 introduced the present short service system. 
Soon followed the linked battalion plan and the distribution of 
regulars, militia and volunteers into territorial districts. Great was 
the grumbling at these reforms, but the more we study the state of 
things that existed before them, the less do we agree with those who 
say that they have brought the army “to the dogs.” 

Short service had become a necessity if we were to have a reserve 
which is the stand-by of every modern army, and the territorial 
connection was not given to the battalions merely to vex old officers, 
as they seemed to think, but for recruiting purposes. 

With the two line battalions were associated the two militia 
battalions and the volunteers of the locality, in order that these 
auxiliary forces might obtain better training and their staff rendered 
more useful. Before this the staff of the militia did not aid recruiting, 
and except during the training had nothing to do beyond the custody 
of their equipments, and passed the remainder of the year in idleness. 
There are many things that can be said against short service, but 
there were many more objections to the system that preceded it. | 
Then we had an army without power of expansion, long service with 
estrangement from civil life, enforced abstention from marriage, or 
the alternative of a large following of wives with each regiment but 
not on the establishment, ruined health from protracted exposure to 
bad climates, and too long familiarity with the grog shops of garrison 
towns, and a pension list becoming heavier and heavier. 

Another measure which in itself, and by its consequences was of 
great importance in clearing the ground for the future working of the 
army, was the abolition of purchase. Before 1871, when this 
measure was introduced, the army was really “in pledge” to the 
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officers who had purchased commissions. ‘The selection, or at least 
sifting out, of officers for higher regimental command—an imperious 
necessity—-was impeded at every turn by the vested right of money 
sunk in the regulation (and worse still, in the over-regulation) prices 
of commissions in expectation of its return. It may be noted here 
that even chaplains were allowed to sell their commissions until 
December 29th, 1796. 

Civilians who do not know the advantages of a military life, and 
“‘ sroucing” soldiers who do not appreciate them, should read what 
‘The Army Book’ says on this head. It points out that British 
soldiers are well lodged and well clothed ; that they have three meals 
a day which may now be called good, and a better supply of amuse- 
ment than have most civilians of their class. The “ Regimental 
Institute ” with its coffee shop, library and game room is a good club, 
and the “wet canteen” is a ‘well-conducted beer shop.” Then 
there are football and cricket clubs, and “regimental sports.” In the 
new barracks provision has been made for workshops where soldiers 
may assist the pioneers, and by doing so learn or practise a trade. 
In India, at all the large stations, every year there is a soldier’s 
* Industrial Exhibition,” and substantial money prizes are given for 
the best work in the various departments. 

In England, from the 15th October to the 14th March, 25 per 
cent. at a time of the effective strength of the non-commissioned 
officers and men of a battalion are permitted to have “furloughs,” 
i.e., leave of absence for a month or six weeks. What other working 
men have holidays like this without paying for them? A man who 
had killed a pig when speaking to his wife about the brawn and other 
dishes that could be made, said that there was a great deal of 
miscellaneous eating about a pig. So is it with the army, the direct 
pay is not much, but there are many miscellaneous indirect 
advantages. 

If it be said that the social position of a soldier is not what it ought 
to be, we reply that the sketch just given of the way our army was at 
one time raised and managed, is enough to account for this. Things, 
however, have now altered, and the suspicion that many men have 
that they are looked down upon because they wear red and blue, is 
we think a morbid one. Of course a fighting man must expect to be 
more thought of in war time, but even when peace prevails, people, 
whose opinion is worth anything, respect soldiers who respect them- 
selves. Indeed, this must necessarily be the case, for at present 
there is in almost every family a soldier of some kind—regular, 
militiaman or volunteer. 

No doubt our army as regards size is quite “out of it” when 
compared to the hosts of Russia, France and Germany, but in 
other respects it is not to be despised. Take one point. The mini- 
mum standard for ordinary British infantry is 5 feet 4 inches, and 
the next highest or lowest is that of Germany, which takes men at 
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5 feet 4 inch, May we not flatter ourselves too that the French 
critic who, writing in the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ was correct when he 
said that English soldiers were the best dressed and best drilled of any 
in the world. And they are certainly the best fed and paid, with the 
possible exception of the small army of the United States. Imagine 
the feelings of our Thomas Atkins if a grateful country were to offer 
him a halfpenny a day, which is the pay German and French soldiers 
receive. 

The great Continental powers can bring enormous multitudes into 
the field, but if the war lasted any time how would they be fed? 
Then surely the voluntary character of our army counts for much. 
Enforced soldiers will fight for their fatherland, but would they go 
everywhere, and do everything—Nile expeditions and the like? 

History tells us with what majesty British soldiers fought even 
when they were “an army of lions led by asses.” So that we may 
expect greater things now that the leaders are learning the rudiments 
of the science of war. We are confident in spite of what croakers say 
that as far as it goes there is not a better army in the world than the 
British—that “good old mixture” of English, Scotch and Irish 
soldiers. Was it not only the other day that Major Wilson and his 
companions fighting against fearful odds in Matabeleland showed 
that good stuff is still to be found in the British army? 
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THE LITTLE BROTHER-IN-CHARGE. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, AUTHOR OF “ MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


T was Christmas Eve: foggy and dark this year in London, though 

brilliant frosty weather in the country. 

Hieing along in the fog with very red ears, and his little chapped 
hands thrust deep into his pockets to keep them warm, was a small 
boy of about eight years old, Joey by name. In spite of the fog, 
and in spite of the cold—in spite, too, of his thin and rather ragged 
garments being insufficient to keep it really out—Joey looked very 
bright and happy. 

For Joey had had a Christmas-box to-day from his Sunday school 
teacher. It was a penny, and it was now clasped tight in his chil- 
blained fingers far down in his pocket; and it was to him the 
substance of a long-cherished dream, which he was now on his way 
to realise. He was hurrying on to the nearest Underground Railway 
station. For there was the automatic sweet-machine on which his 
longing eyes had so often been fixed, while he wondered if ever it 
would be his good fortune to have a penny to put into the slot! And 
now he had got one, given him as a Christmas present for the 
express purpose. 

For his Sunday school teacher had asked him what he would like 
Santa Claus to give him, if he could choose, and he had answered 
without any hesitation: “ A penny to put into the slot.” 

For often and often he had stood by the automatic sweet-machine, 
gazing longingly at the long rows of toffee on one side, and chocolate 
on the other, watching other boys and girls putting penny after penny 
into the slot, and receiving, as if by magic, the little gift from the 
machine in return. 

It had always seemed to Joey as if the machine must be alive, or 
else as if some kind person was hidden inside it. Indeed, he had a 
private opinion of his own that it was no other than Santa Claus 
himself ! 

But no chance of getting one of his gifts had ever come Joey’s 
way before. Pennies had not a knack of flowing into his pocket ; or, 
if he ever did get one, he spent it on his little brothers and sisters, or 
took it home to his mother, who was a widow, and very, very poor, 
and had a large family of small children to keep, of whom Joey himself 
was the eldest. 

For he was one of those little boys we so often see in the streets 
of London, wheeling a perambulator with a baby in it, and two or 
three small children walking by the side, all of whom are in their elder 
brother’s care. Wonderfully kind and patient they are, some of them ; 
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all honour to the little fellows, whose patience must be often 
sorely tried. 

Gentle, too, and careful, according to their lights (albeit the 
perambulator does go from road to curbstone, and from curbstone to 
road with a jerk, which must be a terrible jar to the spine of 
its poor little occupant) ; for if the baby is fretful and discontented, 
you may often see the little brother-in-charge doing all in his power 
to soothe it, without the slightest trace of irritation or impatience. 

He will lift it tenderly out of the carriage of which it is perhaps 
weary, or where it is perhaps very cold, and stagger along with it in 
his arms, with difficulty pushing the empty perambulator along with 
his disengaged hand; beguiling the crying child as he does so, with 
scraps of conversation and soothing words to turn its mind from 
its troubles, and directing its attention to various objects of interest 
passing by in the streets, or to attractive objects in the shop 
windows. 

And with great success, as a rule. The infant brother or sister 
seems thoroughly to appreciate the attentions lavished upon it, and 
also to enjoy the change of position, which is more surprising ; since 
to the passer-by the baby looks anything but comfortable, suggesting 
the idea that in leaving the carriage for its present quarters, it has 
only gone “ out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

Such a little brother-in-charge was Joey; and, in an ordinary way, 
he would have scrupled to keep any penny he might get for him- 
self; for, in his eyes, Billy, and Kitty, and Jack, and Baby all came 
before himself. But in this instance there was no possible scruple 
about it. 

For his teacher, who was fond of little Joey, and knew what a good, 
unselfish little boy he was, had expressly said, ‘“‘ Now, Joey, this is for 
you, your own Christmas present to put into the slot!” This was 
how it had come to pass that Joey was running as fast as he could to 
the Underground Railway station, to obey her welcome command. 

Driving along the street at the same moment in a warm, snug little 
brougham, by his mother’s side, and with a fur rug over his knees, 
was another little boy, quite three years younger than Joey. He, too, 
had just received his Christmas present. He, too, had got it tight in 
his hand. But his hand was not chapped and chilblained like Joey’s, 
and it was encased in neat little dog-skin gloves. 

Moreover, his Christmas-box was not a penny, but a half-sovereign. 

He had just been to pay his grandmother a Christmas Eve visit, 
and this had been her present to him. The only point in which Eddie 
and Joey were alike was their intense joy and childish delight in their 
Christmas presents. 

Now Joey, in his hurry heedlessly crossing the road without looking 
round, never noticed this carriage coming round the corner. The 
coachman shouted loudly to him, and had to pull the horses up 
suddenly to prevent their knocking him down. But such things had 
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often happened to Joey before. He was a reckless crosser of streets 
when alone, and he only ran just a little faster than he had been 
doing, and reached the curbstone on the other side in safety. His 
pulses did not even beat quicker for the occurrence, so little did it 
alarm him, so unmoved was he by the little contretemps. Not so, 
however, the lady in the carriage. Eddie’s mother put her head out 
of the window and called to the coachman to stop. The footman 
got down from the box and went to the door to see what was the 
matter. 

“TI am going to get out,” said the lady. ‘Open the door and lift 
out Master Edward. Do you know, Simpson,” she said, going up to 
the coachman, and speaking quickly and a little indignantly, “ that 
you nearly ran over a child?” 

The poor coachman apologised, but assured his mistress it really 
was not his fault. The fog was so thick he could hardly see his way, 
and the child. had come out of the darkness, and run across the road 
right under the horses’ heads, before he had realised there was any- 
one there. 

“Well, I shall not drive any more to-day,” said the lady. ‘ You 
can take the carriage home. The fog is getting thicker, and I shall 
go home by the Underground Railway. We are not far from one of 
the stations, are we ?” 


“Quite close, my lady,” said the coachman. “It is only a 
few yards further on. John knows the way and could show it 
to you.” 


“‘ Very well,” said his mistress. “Then that is what I shall do. 
Come along, Eddie darling. You and I will go home by the Under- 
ground Railway. It is much the best place in a fog.” 

Eddie had been lifted out of the carriage, and was now standing 
by her side. He was dressed almost like a little Russian, in his 
mother’s desire to keep him warm. But for all that, his ears were as 
red as Joey’s, as they peeped out under his fur cap. He took his 
mother’s hand, and they made their way to the station, preceded by 
the footman to show them the way, which was necessary as it was 
getting darker and darker every moment. 

He took their tickets, and brought them to his mistress. 

“You had better go back with the carriage, John,” she said. 
‘Simpson may want some help with the horses if the fog gets much 
worse.” 

The footman touched his hat and disappeared ; and Eddie and his 
mother descended to the platform below. 

“Our train is the Inner Circle train,” she said, “and there will not 
be another for nearly ten minutes; so we shall have a little while to 
wait. We will walk up and down to keep ourselves warm. You 
have got grandmamma’s present quite safe, haven’t you, Eddie?” 

** Oh yes, mother,” was the answer. 

“Don’t you think you had better give it to me to put into my 
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purse, now that we have got out of the carriage? You might 
lose it.” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t lose it,” said the little boy. “I have got it tight, 
tight, quite tight in my glove, and my hand shut over it. A half- 
sovereign, a whole half-sovereign!” he added exultingly. “I have 
never had so much money in all my life before, have I, mother?” 

“No, never. And J think it is rather too much for a little boy 
like you to have all at once. It is too much to waste.” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t waste it!” exclaimed Eddie. ‘There are lots and 
lots of useful things I am going to buy with it.” 

“* What things are they?” asked his mother, smiling. 

“Oh, well,” said Eddie vaguely, “I can’t just now remember their 
names, but I know there are hundreds of things I’ve been wanting 
dreadfully badly for such a long, long time. And now I shall beable 
to buy them a//Z, How many shilings are there in a half-sovereign, 
mother ?” 

“Ten,” she answered. 

** Are there really !” said Eddie, much struck. His half-sovereign 
became a great deal more valuable in his eyes than it had been a 
minute before. 

“ And how many pennies, mother ? ” 

“A hundred and twenty,” was the reply. 

“A hundred and twenty!” he repeated in an awe-struck tone. 
“Oh, what a lot! I wonder xg 

But what Eddie wondered will never be known, for just then his 
attention was entirely distracted from what he was saying by coming 
in sight of an automatic sweet machine. It was not a familiar sight 
to Eddie as it was to Joey, and for that reason was perhaps, if possible 
even more fascinating. He listened with the most eager attention, 
while his mother explained to him the working of the machine. 
How you first pushed back the drawer, then put the penny in the slot, 
and then pulled out the drawer, and found the sweet lying there ready 
for you to take. Eddie was completely enthralled, and was of course 
filled with the most ardent desire to try his own hand at it. 

“Oh, mother,” he exclaimed, “ do give me a penny to put in!” 

“T am afraid I have not got such a thing,” she answered, “ but I 
will see.” 

And she put her hand into her pocket to get out her purse. 

Just at this moment Joey arrived at the automatic machine, rather 
breathless from his long run. Seeing a lady and a little boy in 
possession, he waited till they should move on. 

Eddie’s mother opened her purse. 

“No, dear,” she said; “I am sorry, but I have not got one.” 

“Qh dear!” said Eddie, almost crying with disappointment. 
“ Are you quite, guzfe sure, mother? Do look again!” 

“T am quite sure, dear,” she rejoined. ‘And indeed I was 
pretty sure I had not when you first asked me.” 
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“ Have you got half-a-crown?” he asked. “I think that would 
do as well as a penny.” 

“No, Eddie, I have nothing but a sovereign in my purse.” 

“ And a sovereign is too small,” sighed Eddie. “Oh dear, what a 
bother !” 

‘I am very sorry, darling,” said his mother, “ but Iam afraid there 
is no help for it. You must come another day and bring a penny 
with you.” 

But this was no consolation to Eddie. He wanted the penny 
now. 

“Couldn’t we get the sovereign changed, mother?” he said 
eagerly. 

“ Hardly here, I think,” she said, looking round at the paper stall, 
which was a small one, and where stood one solitary little boy selling 
papers. 

* But let’s ¢vy, mother.” 

But the paper boy, as Eddie’s mother had expected, could not 
change a sovereign, nor a half-sovereign. If it had been a shilling 
he could have obliged them, or even half-a-crown, but he had not 
enough change for gold. He turned over with his hand as he spoke 
a little heap of copper, at which Eddie gazed enviously. 

“ All those pennies,” he said in a melancholy voice, “and Z can’t 
get one! How I wish grandmamma had given me a penny!” 

“What, instead of a half-sovereign, Eddie?” said his mother 
laughing. “You ave a silly, ungrateful little boy. Why, you have 
got a hundred and twenty pennies in your half-sovereign. Have you 
forgotten that ?” 

** What’s the good of having a hundred and twenty in it, if I can’t 
get one out!” wailed Eddie, and he dropped behind his mother, 
partly because he was a little ashamed she should see he was crying, 
and partly because he could not tear himself away from the automatic 
machine. 

Joey, meanwhile, had taken advantage of the lady and her little 
boy moving away to the paper stall, to advance to the machine. He 
was in the act of pushing back the drawer, and in another moment 
the penny would have rattled into the slot, when the sound of crying 
smote upon his ear. It was a sound that never failed to attract the 
attention of the little brother-in-charge, familiar as he was with it. 
Almost mechanically he drew back his hand and looked round. 

Now Joey was no respecter of persons. It mattered little to him 
that the child from whom the sounds proceeded was well dressed and 
apparently well-to-do. Perhaps the fog was too thick for him to see 
any difference. All he saw was that the little boy was younger than 
him, about the age and size of his own little brother, Jack, who, 
being the invalid of the family, was the especial object of Joey’s care 
and tenderness. He had curls, too, like Jack, and he was crying. 
That was quite enough for Joey. Besides, he knew why he was 
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crying. He had been an attentive and interested listener to the 
conversation between the little boy and his mother. He drew a 
little nearer to Eddie. 

“* Couldn’t you get ne’er a one?” he asked, and his voice had a 
sympathetic tone in it, which had a disastrous effect upon Eddie ; for 
on hearing his pitiful case thus put into words, he was completely 
overcome. His fate seemed to him even harder and more full of 
pathos than it had done before. 

“ No, not one!” he answered, and his tears burst out afresh. 

Then the tender feelings of the little brother-in-charge went out to 
the weeping child. 

He was so accustomed to the office of consoler, it was second 
nature to him to try and check falling tears. He paused for just a 
moment, and then held out his little chapped hand. 

‘Yer can ’ave mine,” he said. 

The penny, warm from the long, close clasp of his chilblained 
fingers, lay in his outstretched palm, the only warm thing about him, 
except his little brotherly heart. 

“Yer can ’ave it,” he repeated, as Eddie hesitated. For Eddie 
was struck dumb, and wholly taken aback by the magnitude of the 
offer. He, better than anyone, could appreciate at its true value the 
stupendous nature of the sacrifice. 

No wonder he hesitated to avail himself of it. There was no 
time to consult his mother. She was now some little way off. He 
must act for himself and on his own judgment for the first time in 
his life. And, quickly, too. For the in-coming train now loomed 
through the fog. Its lights were already glistening through the 
darkness. 

One moment he paused; the next he drew his half-sovereign out 
of his glove, and handed it to Joey. 

“We'll change,” he said eagerly, “and then it will be quite fair. 
There are a hundred and twenty pennies in there,” he added, as if in 
exculpation. 

Even as he said the words, and, Esau-like, sacrificed the future to 
the present, there floated through his mind for a moment a regretful 
recollection of all he had meant to buy with it; all the hundreds of 
things he had been wanting so dreadfully badly for such a long, long 
time, and which now, by his own act, were for ever relegated to the 
land of dreams and shadows, where they had had their being. . 

Joey took what was handed to him mechanically. He did not see 
what it was. He was not thinking about it. He hardly heard what 
Eddie said. His thoughts and his eyes were following his precious 
penny as he transferred it to other hands. ‘The expression of his 
face told its own tale. It was a sacrifice, willing, indeed, and self- 
imposed, but still a sacrifice. 

And Eddie, whose own tears of disappointment were hardly dry— 
Eddie saw and understood. 
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“We'll do it together,” he said eagerly. ‘We'll both drop it into 
the slot at once. Come on!” 

And then the little chapped hand and the well-gloved one met to- 
gether in a firm clasp, the penny joining them together. Eagerly 
Joey, who knew most about it, pushed back the drawer. The united 
hands, trembling with excitement, guided the penny to the slot, left 
go of it at the same moment, and it rattled slowly down, down, down. 
The two children looked at each other, and their eyes met in a glance 
of sympathetic delight. 

“Now!” exclaimed Eddie. And they pulled the drawer open 
with eager anxious fingers. 

There lay the mysterious little gift of toffee in its little silver casing ! 
And both gazed with rapture at a realised dream. Then, Eddie, 
moved by a sudden impulse, sacrificed himself in his turn. 

“You can have it,” he said. But he gave a little sigh as he spoke. 

“Be quick, dear,” said his mother’s voice at his side. ‘This is 
our train. I had lost sight of you. What have you been about?” 

* a * * * * 


The Inner Circle train loomed darkly out as it had loomed darkly 
in—and Eddie and his mother were swept away with it. It left the 
station more gloomy than ever, by reason of the smoke it had brought 
with it, and which found no means of escape. But it left one very 
bright thing behind it. It was the face of little Joey, on which the 
gas lamp, underneath which he stood, was shining. 

It revealed him standing there, with silver-cased toffee in one 
hand, gazing with wide open sparkling eyes at something which lay 
in the open palm of the other. 

Heaven knows what thoughts were floating through the mind of 
the child, what infinite possibilities were opening out before him, as 
he realised the astounding fact that he held in his hand a bit of gold, 
and that that bit of gold was his very, very own. 

Who shall say what golden dreams and visions were rising round 
him? If Eddie knew of hundreds, Joey knew of thousands 
unobtained, and hitherto unobtainable, blessings which this little 
magic circle would bring within his reach. Boundless to him were 
the limits of its power. Life looked quite different through its 
shining medium ; and to Joey, no doubt at that moment, “all things 
were possible.” 

The almost dazzling brightness of his eyes, the radiance of his 
whole countenance, lit up as it was by the flare of the gas jet, stood 
out against the gloom and the fog by which he was surrounded, and 
seemed to bring before one, for a moment, the thought of the 
illumination of the face of the Christ-child in the sacred pictures, and 
the nimbus around the heads of the saints, standing out against the 
darkness of the painter’s background. 

A fanciful thought, no doubt. Little Joey was no saint, I know. 
He was only a kind, unselfish little brother, a tender-hearted 
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compassionate child. Moreover, his most definite thought at the 
moment was a very material one. For it was what a grand 
Christmas dinner Billy, and Kitty, and Jack, and Baby should have. 

Nevertheless, he had the Christ-spirit. And, as I think of him, 
the words come into my mind: “Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

* * * * * a 

“No, darling,” said Eddie’s mother, very softly in answer to the 
somewhat anxious inquiry with which he ended his simple account 
of what had taken place—‘no, I don’t think grandmamma 
will mind !” 


ee a 


THE LAST GIFT. 


FROM SULLY PRUDHOMME. 


I wILt not murmur—cruel jealousy 

Is dumb, and hides away forbidden tears: 
I bid no cloud obscure their summer sky ; 

I wish them both calm happiness for years. 


She will be his to have, to hold, to bless— 
Be his of right without a sigh or prayer— 

Without the anguish, doubt, and emptiness 
Of hopeless passion—infinite despair. 


But when Time’s shadow dims those azure eyes, 
And when the golden hair has turned to white— 

When smiles to lips grown pale more slowly rise, 
And rosy dawn has faded into night— 


My turn will come! I wait. And I shall say, 
“Take back your youth—your early radiance take! 
I bring you back the glory of your day, 
All that I kept so sacred for your sake! 


“T kept your beauty in my heart of hearts: 
I bring it back.” And I shall say to her: 

“Here is my gift, when all the rest departs— 
My first love, patient, and the conqueror.” 


C. E. M. 
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SIR JOHN’S COLLECTION. 
I. 


()* Sir John Delahay lived the last years of his life for his 

collection and for that only. The loss of his wife, and the 
fearful disfigurement which he suffered at the time of her accident, 
accounted for his withdrawal from society, and when his son returned 
from India it was to find the old man a perfect recluse, absorbed 
in arranging the treasures which he had collected during a long and 
eventful life. 

The great gallery at Oxdale is a splendid specimen of Tudor 
building, and while the rest of the house has been modernised, the 
gallery has remained intact, with its great oriel windows at either end, 
its two open fireplaces, its panelled walls and vaulted roof. Here 
Sir John arranged his treasures in a series of strong cases of iron and 
plate glass running down the centre of the room. Iron shutters were 
put to the windows which had always been strongly barred, and there 
the collection was as safe as it could be in any place in the country. 

It was a splendid collection. Ancient British torques and bracelets 
of soft native gold, Anglo-Saxon jewellery, medizval ornaments, strange 
objects in gold and silver from India, Peru, Mexico, China and 
Burmah, Spanish and Italian plate and reliquaries, Dutch and 
Norwegian silver. Everything was of rare and costly material, and of 
workmanship which often increased its value a hundred-fold. No 
wonder Sir John forgot, or almost forgot, the existence of his son and 
his family. Major Delahay got an allowance that was hardly enough 
to marry on, and when his heir was born Sir John neglected to send 
a christening present, thereby gaining the undying hatred of his 
daughter-in-law. 

But Sir John’s neglect of his grandchildren was nothing compared 
to his later iniquity ; for when he died, and Colonel and Mrs. Delahay 
looked forward to giving up the army, and settling down at Oxdale, 
without the pinching and managing which had been necessary since 
their family had outgrown their income, they had to face what the 
new Lady Delahay called a scandalous will. 

Sir John had settled everything on the eldest boy, and the Colonel 
had only a life interest in the beautiful old house, the large landed 
estate, suffering from agricultural depression, and the collection valued 
at half a million of money, on which he had to pay legacy duty. 

There was nothing for it but to let the house and go out to India 
with the regiment for five years, so Sir George and Lady Delahay 
spent a few days in looking over the treasures that were of no use to 
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them, and departed sad at having to leave their children behind, and 
sadder in that if there had been no collection they might have taken 
their proper position in the county, and lived in the home of their 
fathers, in honour and comfort. 

But they were lucky in their tenants, for the place was taken by 
Mr. James Brent, the engineer, a man who thoroughly appreciated 
the beauties of Oxdale, and while paying a good rent treated house 
and grounds with the utmost care. 

So the gardens grew beautiful, the old house was slowly and 
carefully repaired, and the collection well guarded. 


II. 


MaseL Brent was having a good time with her handsome young 
cousin, Leonard Travers. Both were mad on photography, and spent 
the summer days in taking all sorts of charming bits about the place. 
The old trees, the clock tower, the various gables, each side of the 
house in turn was photographed and voted a great success; but as 
the two young people were not more experienced than the average 
amateur, they had plenty of amusement in taking fresh pictures of the 
bits that were not quite right at first. 

“There is one thing I must do,” said Leonard, one day when the 
fierce August sun had driven them indoors, “and that is the 
gallery. I don’t believe that you appreciate it a bit, Mabel.” 

**T—I like out-of-door things best,” said Mabel. ‘Couldn’t we 
have another shot at the beeches?” 

“We have done them five times,” remarked Leonard coolly. 
‘What is it keeps you out of the gallery, Mabel?” 

Mabel blushed. 
= “T don’t want to keep out of the gallery,” she said with a little 
annoyance. ‘ Only I have never done any indoor photographs yet, 
and don’t understand the right exposure.” 

“Well, then I can teach you. It will be very interesting with all 
those queer cross lights. Come along!” and the cameras were taken 
upstairs. But there was no using them yet, for a glow of sunshine 
came in through the south-east oriel, and made one end of the room 
nothing but a pattern of bars and transoms. 

““We shall have to wait a bit,” said Leonard. “Let us get the 
focus, and we will put the plates in later, when the sun has gone off. 
It will mean a long exposure, but it will make a jolly picture.” 

Mabel seemed rather dull at first, but before long she got interested 
and became as keen as Leonard himself, and they prepared to take 
two photographs from the opposite ends of the gallery, and then fell 
to admiring the treasures in the cases. 

“ They say this was the old man’s favourite set of things,” remarked 
Mabel, bending over a splendid collection of Mexican and Peruvian 
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plate. ‘Some of them are unique, I believe, but I don’t know much 
about them.” 

“T like that dish with the sun on it,” said Leonard. “I suppose 
it is Peruvian ?” 

“Oh, yes! That is one of the greatest treasures of all, but I like 
the British bangles best. They are quite soft, you know, and will 
twist on and off,” and the girl moved towards another case. 

“Have you ever tried them?” asked Leonard. 

“Oh, dear, no! We have not even got the keys. Old Sir John 
would turn in his grave if we dared to touch one of his things. By 
the way, I never come in here without feeling as if I were interrupting 
him. Isn’t it funny ?” 

“Is that why you dislike the room?” laughed Leonard. 

“Not altogether. But, you know, there was something dreadful 
about the old man. ‘That is why he shut himself up. But don’t let 
us talk about him.” 

“Tt is time to put in the plates,” cried Leonard. ‘Look, Mab, 
the sun has gone round,” and the Peruvian dish and all the other 
valuables were forgotten. 

The two young people spent most of the next morning in the dark 
room developing plates, and were proud of some very successful 
pictures. ; 

The photographs of the gallery were the last to be done, and 
Leonard gave an exclamation as he looked at his. 

** What is it?” asked Mabel, who was very busy with another. 

“Did anyone go into the room while the plates were exposed ?” 
said the young man. 

““My dear Leonard, what are you thinking of?” cried Mabel. 
** Don’t you remember that we locked the doors and took the keys 
away in our pockets ? ” 

**So we did. Well, it’s very odd! I must have used a plate that 
had been partly exposed before.” 

“That’s not at all like you,” remarked Mabel. “ Let me look at 
the photograph?” And she took it up with some eagerness. It was 
a good picture ; the gallery came out well, with its lights and shades, 
its armour on the walls, its quaint cabinets and its old china bowls; 
but half way down the room, stooping over the case of Peruvian gold, 
was the figure of an old man, small and shrivelled, bent almost double, 
and with his back to the camera. 

“How very funny!” cried Mabel; then, in a frightened voice: 
“ Leonard, it is very like old Sir John!” 

“My dear girl, what are you thinking about ?” said Leonard, in a 
superior manner. ‘You never saw him; and besides, you said he 
had some disfigurement. That old man is all right.” 

“This only shows his back. His face will be in my photograph.” 
And Mabel took up hers, which was waiting its turn. Yes! There 
was no doubt about it, the figure was there, and the face was strangely 
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distorted ; one eye was glared out of the picture, the cheek was 
scarred, and the corner of the mouth turned up in a sardonic grin, 
showing the teeth. It was the more distressing, because the other 
side of the face was all right; just an old wrinkled cheek, with 
an expression of interest on it as the old man bent over his 
treasures. 

Mabel turned very white. 

‘Oh, Leonard, what shall we do?” she asked. 

“You shall go and lie down for a bit,” said Leonard authoritatively. 
‘‘ This shut-up room is too hot for you. Leave the plates alone, and 
I will speak to Uncle James about them.” 

Mabel heard nothing more about the photographs of the gallery. 
Leonard printed half a dozen copies, and then destroyed the negatives. 
Mr. Brent said it was very strange, and the matter had better not be 
talked about. He seized the first opportunity of taking his daughter 
abroad for a month, and the rest of the household at Oxdale were 
not informed of the incident. 


III. 


THERE was a new groom at Oxdale; a smart, neat, civil young fellow, 
George Brown by name, who amused the other servants by his remarks 
on the house ; “the old rabbit warren,” as he called it. The second 
footman showed him the gallery and the collection one day while the 
family were still away, and the servants laughed at his criticisms. He 
absolutely refused to believe that the things were real, for, as he said: 
“No gent as had a lot of things of real gold would keep them when 
he might sell them and make a pile of money. No, they looked fine 
enough, but they was only gilt, he was sure. But gentlefolks were 
queer about their fancies. or his part he liked the garden a deal 
better than the house, where he was always getting lost.” 

And, indeed, he was sometimes found in the most unexpected 
places, pretending to have lost his way in trying to get to the servants’ 
hall ; and Brown’s mistakes kept the household lively. 

One day he was in the garden alone looking round with his usual 
expression of innocence. It was Sunday afternoon, and most of the 
servants had gone to a harvest festival ; so Brown could use his eyes 
and take measurements more conveniently than on most days. He 
was studying an ivy-covered buttress that was one of the supports of 
the gallery with deep interest, when a large bird came out and flew 
away. 

“Funny,” he muttered. “I wonder if that buttress is hollow? 
You never know with these old houses. Anyhow, the doors are no 
go, and the windows are no go, and if there is no secret passage we 
shall have to get through the roof, and that will be the devil’s own 
job. Here goes!” 
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And he slipped among some shrubs and was soon at the foot of 
the buttress. 

Old ivy stems surrounded it, and great branches stood out in every 
direction ; but the young man was slight and supple, and managed 
somehow to worm himself inside the bushes and feel among the 
stems. 

At first he came to stems only; then, as he proceeded, his hand 
went further in, and lo! behind the ivy was a tiny secret door of 
worm-eaten rotten wood. The ivy did not cling close, but one thick 
stem barred his way. Getting to work with a little metal instrument 
which he had in his pocket, he gently loosened the stem above till it 
would move a few inches backwards and forwards and let his arm get 
at the door. It was loose; the hinges had rusted away, and it was 
not half as serious an obstacle as the ivy. 

But Brown was not to be stopped by an ivy branch, and bending 
down, he sawed away at the wood just above the ground till the 
tough stem gave way and he was able to push it on one side, and 
slipping past it, fell against the door and broke it down. 

There was a narrow staircase of stone, much blocked by dirt and 
the remains of birds’ nests, but quite practicable, and the young man 
groped his way up till he was nearly on the level of the first floor ; 
then he lit a match and crept up carefully, studying the wall as he 
went. Yes, here was a door, with an easy bolt and no lock. After 
a little cleaning and clearing the bolt was oiled and slipped back, 
the door opened, and the young groom was in the large open fireplace 
of the gallery. 

He smiled, and went no further, but spent the next hour in clearing 
the staircase and taking the rubbish up above the door; then he 
slipped out, and managed by great good luck to reach his bedroom 
over the stable unnoticed, and got his clothes brushed before anyone 
saw him. Next morning he was sent to the station for a parcel, and 
posted a letter, and two days later he went for an evening stroll and 
met a young man who had punctured his bicycle tyre not very far 
down the high road. Young Brown was far too civil not to stop and 
help him mend it, but the conversation that went on concerned other 
matters besides the bicycle. 

“You are sure we can get in?” said the cyclist. 

“ Easy as daylight,” was the answer. 

“And the keys ?” 

“T’ve moulds of four of the padlocks. You must get the keys 
made. There are eight cases, and it’s no use trying to break into 
them. The old man was too cute. I'll get some more moulds in a 
day or two, but I daren’t go too often. ‘There'll be a lot to take 
away.” 

** We'll manage that,” said the cyclist. ‘ Any chance of a party?” 

“The master comes home next week, and I'll find out. We sha’n’t 
be ready for a little time. The servants say there is generally a 
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shooting party and a dance, but as they have not been here long it 
may not come off, and there’s always the chance of their using the 
gallery. Luckily one of the young ladies got a fright there the other 
day, and there’s an idea that the old man walks.—I think that is all 
right, sir; let me pump it up for you.” 

The housekeeper and one of the maids were just coming down 
the road, and remarks were made that evening on Brown’s proceed- 
ings. He smiled sweetly, and owned to having helped to mend a 
puncture: “and the gent gave me a shilling,” he added cheerfully. 


IV. 


MABEL BRENT was all right again, and her father saw no reason for 
not giving the usual shooting parties and dinners, and as there was 
a younger sister to come out, the ball was almost a matter of course, 
but it was decided not to use the gallery. Mabel owned that she 
would rather not have it used. “I know it is very silly of me,” she 
said, “‘ but though it is the loveliest place possible for sitting out, I 
can’t get over the fear of seeing that dreadful old man again. And 
after all there are lots of sitting-out rooms without it.” 

So the heavy doors were locked, and gay young people wandered 
about the house, and merry voices made the rooms resound. People 
said it was the best dance that had been given in that part of the 
county for years, and it was kept up very late in spite of the weather 
which made parents and guardians rather nervous. 

It was a very rough night, and the storm threatened at times to 
blow in the windows, but two people at least welcomed the gusts of 
wind and torrents of rain. Young Brown and the cyclist crept up 
the secret staircase and slipped in at the hidden door just as the 
carriages began to come round to the front entrance. They lighted 
their lanterns, and prepared to open the cases with their duplicate 
keys, and Brown was bending down beside the case containing the 
Peruvian gold when a feeling of discomfort made him look up. 
Then a piercing scream rang through the house and disturbed the 
last dancers, and scream after scream followed it. Leonard Travers 
was in the passage near the gallery, and went at once to his uncle. 

“Something is happening,” he said. ‘There is a queer noise in 
the gallery.” 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Brent. 

“‘ Burglars, I think,” said Leonard. “Shall we go and see?” 

There were volunteers in plenty, the ladies were sent into the ball- 
room, the keys were brought, the doors were thrown open, and the 
electric light turned on. 

On the floor lay young Brown in convulsions of terror, the secret 
door was open, and a cold blast was blowing through the room. 
The other man was in the act of bolting by way of the hidden stair- 
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case, but the amateur policemen caught him, and the false keys 
scattered about were evidence enough against him. 

That was all; at least so Leonard and Mr. Brent asserted ; and 
Mr. Brent went so far as to say that the storm had disarranged the 
electric wires, and that the burglars had consequently received a 
shock. But one or two young men, who had been among the first 
to enter the gallery, said that they had seen something more ; that 
a figure was standing over the burglar with outstretched arm, and an 
expression so fierce and horrible that it made their blood run cold. 
It faded away as they entered, but somehow the story got about, 
and the description was recognised. Sir John knew how to defend 
his property; and if the gallery were open to all the world, and the 
cases were unlocked, no inhabitant of Blankshire would dare to touch 
Sir John’s collection. 

M. PAYNE SMITH. 
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LIKE OLD TIMES. 
By GErEorGE FOsBERY. 


UCH weather as no mortal man ought to be out in—much less 
a woman—least of all a woman with such a burden in her 
arms. 

The air grew cold with the approach of evening ; and the wind, 
increasing, bowed the delicate birch trees, and scattered their last few 
shivering leaves to earth. 

The storm advanced like a veil over the hill, and swept down the 
road in pitiless sleet. ‘The hardy Scotch fir that reared its bare stem 
over a rough stone wall, where the woman crouched for shelter, bent 
before the squall. Its shaggy boughs creaked, as the timbers of a 
ship labouring at sea; and the wind hissed through its waving 
branches with a sound like the plash of seething foam upon the 
shore of ocean. ' 

The unfortunate wayfarer drew her shawl closer over her head, 
and leant over the child in her arms to give it more warmth ; while 
the brown patch of dead grass before her feet whitened with falling 
grains and diminutive snowflakes. 

When the squall had spent itself, and the white road again appeared 
winding between the gorse and heather over the brow of the hill, she 
continued her tramp. 

* * ol * * 

The same evening, later. 

A labourer’s cottage, standing in a small garden at a turn in the 
road descending the hill. An old cottage, with long sloping roof 
almost reaching to the ground on the weather side—north-west. A 
cottage of the old times, with many roofs, and with red tiles coloured 
with moss and mellowed by age—tiles now hidden under a rippling 
sheet of snow. Over the centre of the house a thick chimney-stack 
with many weather-courses ; a stack that leant ever so little out of the 
perpendicular, and was counterbalanced in its lines by the bulging 
here of a wall, or the quaint irregularity there of zigzag brick and 
black timber—all picturesque to the eye, and quite safe enough for 
your head and mine, good modern builder! The outlines of round 
tiles atop the roofs, wavy. To the south a low window, placed to 
catch the sunshine, but now closed in with shutters, through the 
irregular chinks whereof escaped the gleam of lamplight from within. 
This room a wing of the cottage, the door being in the angle so 
formed. 

The thud is heard of a labourer’s footsteps in the road leading from 
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the farm over yonder. The little gate of the garden creaks on its 
hinges, as his burly form passes through. Now he stands beneath the 
weatherboard over the door, shakes himself, knocks the snow from 
his feet, lifts the latch, and enters. 

“Rayther rough!” he remarks quietly to his wife, who is fetching 
crockery from the dresser, to be laid upon the coarse linen cloth that 
covers the old oak table. 

A comfortable, tidy woman of sixty, the wife. For once, her cus- 
tomary impassibility of countenance gives place to a look of eagerness 
as she eyes her husband—a sturdy farmer’s man whose ruddy and 
deep-lined face is edged with hair of indefinable grey—the face of one 
who has suffered and striven without complaint till nigh upon the 
allotted span of threescore years and ten. 

Sarah Ann, a little maid of seven—an adopted daughter—helps 
the housewife. Now and again the child glances timidly at the old 
man, as if under restraint to keep silence in his presence. 

** You are late, Daniel,” said Mrs. Barnes. 

“Our new man is sick, and the master set me to do the horses.” 

“You are always doing the others’ work.” 

“Somebody must.” 

The food was laid out, and they all ate. There was little conversa- 
tion; but, as Daniel grew warmer and less hungry, he seemed to 
thaw somewhat, and look more contentedly about him. The child 
remained silent as usual. 

When the meal came to an end, Daniel flung a log on the fire, 
and drew up before its cheerful blaze. Mrs. Barnes ensconced her- 
self in the settle, with one arm around the child beside her. Her 
other hand she placed affectionately on her husband’s knee. 

“‘ Daniel—it’s Christmas Eve.” 

** Ay, Jane.” 

The seconds ticked away for a full minute on the long eight-day 
clock beside the fireplace, before Mrs. Barnes spoke again. 

** Daniel—do jyou mind of what happened a year ago?” On 
hearing the question, her husband made a quick movement of 
anger. 

“Ay, do I!” said he. 

A minute or two went by, slowly, and without either speaking. 
Mrs. Barnes had something to say, and she seemed afraid to say it. 

“ Daniel—will you never think kindly of Nance ? Maybe—maybe, 
Daniel, she’s not to blame, after all.” 

“Curse her!” exclaimed the man. 

“No, no, Daniel! Never say that of your own daughter—your 
own flesh and blood! And to-night Christmas Eve too, when we 
ought to forgive all men!” 

“It’s easy to talk,” rejoined her husband with bitterness. ‘“ Why 
did the hussy run away ?” 

“ Because we were hard on her, Daniel,” 
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“Hard on her! ‘Taint likely. I said she shouldn’t marry till 
she were twenty. That’s hard, is it?” 

“ Perhaps it was, Daniel—for her.” 

‘Well, well, I’d ’a let the wench marry Tom, the bricklayer’s man, 
over at Stoke, when she were twenty; but she must take and go 
instead with that scoundrelly gentl’man’s son % 

** Never, Daniel—never. I'll not believe it.” 

“Humph! You'd never believe anything without you see’d it, 
Jane. And she haven’t wrote, nor nothing. It’s as clear as day- 
light ; the girl took and runned away with that milksop of a gentl’man’s 
son. ‘That’s why she never wrote.” 

“ But what if she Zad wrote, Daniel, and the letter were lost ?” 

“T’d not believe that,” growled Barnes. ‘And Tom—he must ’a’ 
known something was wrong—Tom must—he went away without a 
word, before Nance; and no one ever see him again. Well, well— 
I’d ’a’ let her marry Tom—when she were twenty.” 

They sat again for a while in silence, broken only by the tick of 
the old clock. 

“Where’s that letter I wrote to Tom?” asked Barnes, after a 
while. 

“T put it there—in the big brown tea-pot, Daniel—where I kep’ 
father’s letters—which I’ve never had the heart to burn “Hem. I ain’t 
touched ’em since Nance left.” 

“Let’s see what I did say to un,” continued Barnes. “I were 
that put about when I wrote it—’twere well I didn’t send it by 
postman—’twould have angered poor Tom. Let’s have a look at 
it, Jane.” 

Mrs. Barnes obeyed. She stood up on a chair, and reached down 
the old brown teapot from the shelf on which it had stood untouched 
for a year. Then she told the girl to dust it, and turn out the 
contents. 

“And if Nance was to come back, Daniel—” she went on, casting 
her eyes regretfully behind her at the door of the room which her 
daughter used to occupy. 

‘Curse her!” muttered the old man, between his teeth. “I’d not 
have her back here—never—never s’long as I live!” 

“Oh, Daniel, dear! don’t be so hard—don’t. Perhaps, I do say, 
she’s not to blame. And look ye, Daniel—if she come on a night 
like this, with the cruel wind and snow, you wouldn’t shut the door 
on her, Daniel—would you?” 

“T don’t know,” replied her husband, surlily, as he turned in his 
chair. 

“Why, Daniel—she’s our own child—and you was fond of Nance, 
Daniel—and when she were a girl, you’d make her sit down there 
afore the fire, and lie her head on your knee, Daniel—and you'd 
stroke her yellow hair r 
“That'll do, Jane—that'll do! I'd ’a’ let her marry Tom when 
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she were twenty, and she took and run away with that gentl’man’s 
son—but there! Give me that letter I wrote to Tom.” 

Mrs. Barnes took from the table the little bundle which the girl 
had emptied out of the capacious brown teapot, and began to turn 
the packet over. 

“This is father’s—poor father !—to think he’s dead and gone !— 
and that’s father’s—and here’s the last he ever sent.” Mrs. Barnes 
slowly wiped away a tear before continuing. “And this is father’s, 
again—and—what’s this? Daniel, what’s this? why Daniel! it’s our 
Nance’s hand, it is—and oh! how my eyes do swim! Look, 
Daniel !” 

Barnes took a paper from her hand. Upon it were written the 
following words, which he spelled out with pains: 


“Christmas Eve. Dear father and mother,—Tom can’t wait, and 
I can’t wait. I’m going away with Tom, to marry him now. 
“From your affectionate daughter, 
** NANCE.” 


Barnes let the scrap fall from his hand. Then he sat back stiffly 
in his chair, and shut his eyes to think. After a few moments he 
looked round and said roughly : 

* How did that there get into the teapot and no one ever see it?” 
His eyes rested on the cowering form of Sarah Ann beside the table. 
“Did you put it there?” 

** Ay,” answered the girl in great fear. ‘‘It were a letter.” 

Daniel sat up once more in his chair, and shut his eyes again, to 
think. ‘To Sarah Ann, it appeared, the teapot was the proper place 
for all letters. Barnes frowned, but he did not scold, for the child 
knew no better than to do as she had done. Meantime his wife came 
behind him, and put her arm over his shoulder. 

** Daniel, if Nance was to come home, you wouldn’t turn her out 
now, would you, Daniel? Say you wouldn’t, Daniel !” 

Barnes made no reply. He did not move. He sat stock still 
with his eyes shut; but a great tear trickled slowly down his cheek. 

Mrs. Barnes now made a sign to Sarah Ann, who went and opened 
the door of the room Nance used to occupy. 

Barnes still sat with his eyes closed—thinking. Presently he heard 
a rustle. Someone fell at his feet, and when he opened his eyes, “wo 
heads of yellow hair were laid on his knee! 

It was Nance, come back, and, what is more, not alone! 

* * « * * 

The little mystery was quickly explained. Nance prayed forgive- 
ness, and was soon forgiven. Her story was that, having heard 
nothing from her parents (who, she had supposed, would write to 
Tom’s address when they read the note which she had left on the 
table last Christmas Eve), she had not written again, fearing that she 
was in disgrace. ‘Times had gone against the young couple. Tom 
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had been compelled to enlist. They had struggled along happily 
enough for the first few months ; but about the time of the arrival of 
her baby, Tom’s regiment was ordered to India. Nance not being 
allowed to accompany him, she tramped home to her parents in the 
awful winter and at the risk of her life. 

Needless to say, her mother received Nance on her arrival with 
open arms. But the good woman thought it would be best to reduce 
her husband to a gentle frame of mind before confronting him with 
his daughter. Sarah Ann was a trembling and unwilling accomplice 
in this little plot. Happily for Nance, the discovery of the missing 
letter, which Sarah Ann had so innocently “posted” in the teapot, 
smoothed the way for Daniel Barnes’s pardon. 

The reconciliation was complete ; and, as they sat talking over the 
fire (having put the baby to bed), Daniel flung the biggest log on the 
embers and said cheerily : 

“Why, Nance, my lass, if it ben’t like old times—all over again!” 











A TRAVELLER’S WARNING. 


“Tus I head my revelation, because if it were not for the sake 
of making it so, it would never have been written. 

Many of my readers will no doubt know the “ Rothes Haus” hotel 
at Tréves. Let me describe it for those who do not. 

It gets its name from the exterior colour of the walls, and there 
is abundant proof in some parts of its basement that it stands on the 
site of a Roman building. Formerly it was the town hall, in which 
all the civil authorities had their offices and held their courts. Broad 
winding staircases, long dimly-lit corridors with passages that branch 
off from them, heavy swinging doors in unexpected places, and 
everywhere short flights of steps that lead up into curiously-shaped 
bed-chambers, combine to give a weird aspect to the hotel ; especially 
when the traveller, arriving late, sees them first by the very indifferent 
lights which are placed only at distant intervals. 

Such was the aspect under which I first saw it when I arrived one 
September evening with my wife and a party of young friends who 
were travelling with us. 

Let me digress here for a moment to say that youth—the twelve 
years from eighteen to thirty—is ‘Ae time for travelling. Health, 
good spirits, the excitement of the novelty of the thing, are then in 
their zenith; and if, when you grow older, you take young people 
with you, you will find that the exuberance of their enjoyment will 
increase your own. At all events I do. 

After the usual inspections and sortings, our rooms were arranged ; 
some of them curious little chambers which appeared ail corners, and 
which had no doubt been sanctums where officials sat among tomes 
of archives and parchment documents ; whilst I and my wife had a 
room of great length and considerable breadth, where some court 
must once have been held, and which contained, if I remember right, 
seven or eight beds, giving us plenty of choice. 

My next business was to descend to the sa//e a manger and order 
supper. 

On my return, after losing my way and wandering through many 
passages and corridors and up and down stairs which seemed to be 
quite useless, I at last lit on a small chambermaid standing on 
tip-toe and trying in vain to light a lamp hanging from a wall. There 
was something comical in the despairing way in which she said to me 
as I passed, “ Ich bin zu klein!” 

I lit it for her, observing, “You want lights here badly 
enough.” 

Ah,” she replied, with a little shudder and a half-frightened look, 
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“indeed we do! And the Herr would say so if he had been about 
these passages as I have been, and x 

“ And what!” I asked, for I saw she hesitated ; but just then came 
calls for “‘ Clara, Clara!” And away she hurried. 

After supper we all assembled in the large bed-room, which, 
although each one brought a contributory dougie from his or her own 
room, still looked dim and ghastly. 

The young people sat down to a game of cards, my wife and 
myself to read, when we were all startled by three or four rather 
loud knocks at the door, answered by a general chorus of “ Entrez!” 
But no one entered. Upon which a young gentleman went and 
opened it, and returned saying there was no one there, but that he 
saw a lady at the further end of the corridor dressed in an ulster just 
entering an apartment. Supposing it was she who had knocked at 
our door by mistake, we thought no more about it. 

The next morning two young ladies of our party, who occupied 
the same room, toid us how, having forgotten to lock their door, they 
had been disturbed by the lady in the ulster coming into their room. 
One of them had awoke and seen her standing by the window in the 
moonlight and asked her what she wanted. The sound of her voice 
awoke her companion, and together they saw the lady, who made no 
reply, turn from the window and walk quickly out of the room. Upon 
which they at once got out of bed, locked the door, and looked 
carefully round to see if anything was missing. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘ what sort of looking perscn was she ?” 

“Oh,” they replied, “she did not let us see that, for she had the 
hood of her ulster pulled over her head and face so as to completely 
conceal her features ! ” 

And I, as I write this, and knowing what I now know, say, “* Thank 
Heaven it was so!” 

That evening between nine and ten o’clock I was passing along 
the corridor that led to my bed-room, when just as I was approaching 
one of the swing doors which I have mentioned above and which in 
this case led into a side passage, it was pushed open and the lady 
in the ulster passing quickly through walked down the corridor in 
front of me. The hood of the ulster was, as my young friend had 
described, pulled over her head and face. 

At the moment there came over me a curiosity—no, it was some- 
thing stronger than that—a fascination to see what sort of person 
she was. Quickening therefore my pace and timing my steps so as 
to overtake her just as she reached one of the dimly-burning lights 
hanging on the corridor wall, I tried while passing to look under 
her hood and get a view of her face. She at once stopped and, half 
drawing back the hood and saying in a hissing whisper in German, 
“Tf you will, you must!” turned her face full towards me. 

Horror-struck, petrified, these terms are all too weak to express 
what I felt at that sight. I shudder now whilst I write, I shall 
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shudder when I think of it as long as I live. And; oh, the awful 
malignity of the grin which passed over her features as she slowly 
readjusted the hood and went on! It all rises up before me now 
like a frightful dream, clear and vivid. I dare not describe the 
details. 

But I have written this as a traveller’s warning. And I say to all 
travellers who visit Tréves, “‘Go to the Rothes Haus by all means, 
You will find it clean, comfortable, well-ordered and well-cuisined. 
But if, in its corridors or passages or on any of its many staircases, 
you meet a lady wearing an ulster with the hood drawn over her face, 
I beg you, I entreat you—your reason perhaps may depend on it— 
pass by her quickly and do not give way to the inclination, however 
strong it may be, to try and see her features.” 


THE LAST HOLIDAY. 


Turice happy he who in his childhood dies, 
Nor waits to know how sad the years can be; 
Whose last look fastens upon azure skies, 
Whose last smile flits across the southern sea. 


They chain him down to tedious work no more; 
None order him to go, or bid him stay; 

The tasks so hard and wearisome are o’er— 
It is his word that now they all obey. 


Just by his weakness he compels the strong; 
No tear those languid eyes must dare to dim— 
His face absolves before they pardon him— 
Idly he looks on all the busy throng. 


One evening, when the ships passed out of sight, 
He dreamt of sailing, and his soul took flight. 
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